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INTERMEDIATE CYLINDER ARBOR UNIT 
FOR WHITIN SPINNING FRAME 


PITMAN ROLL BEARING SLASHER SIZE ROLL 


GPEC Fafnir Deep-Groove, Self-Aligning, Self-Locking 


Ball Bearings on your new machinery. Or change your old 


equipment to modern equipment with these Units — easiest 


of all to install. Your mill will run cleaner, at lower cost. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Charlotte, North Carolina . . . Atlanta, Georgia 
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OTHER EVERWEAR 


TEMPLE TEMPLE 
ROLLS ROLL 
PAT.APP.FOR 


EVERWEAR roll for EWERY USE 


4) 


1; in mill performance. | 
4 yLC 
2. in lower loom-hour cost. 
| , ys | 3. in longer gripping power. | {Ac 7 
ol 3. in absolute immunity to | 4 
acids and oils. 
Ask for samples in the size you use . 


ROGER CUTL 


LICENSEES: 
Roy Noble, New Bedford, Mass. 
Red Tip Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Penn Reed & Harness Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Odell Mill Supply Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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Emmons “Certified” Steel Heddles ... Tested for Smoothness . . . 
Reduce Warp Breaks and Costly Loom Stops. WHY? 
4s QUALITY CONTROL IS THE REASON CALL CHARLOTTE 3-7503 
A rigid inspection service controls the quality of the Speedy and cooperative service from Charlotte! Flat 
millions of Emmons Heddles in use today. They are steel heddles stocked for- immediate shipment ... and 
; double-checked—by PittsburghTesting Laboratory and | top-quality Emmons Reeds and Combs turned out at 
a. om by Emmons’ own inspectors—double-checked for eye- the Charlotte plant for quick delivery! Just call Charlotte 
4% | smoothness, tensile strength and corrosion-proof plating. 3-7503, and ask for Cliff Watson or George Field. 
<4 Other Emmons Products: Chafeless Cord Cotton Harness {also Plain or Non-Slip Mail Eye} 
>. Multiple Yarn Space Reeds e Heddle Frames e Combs e Selvage Harness 
LOOM HARNESS COMPANY- 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Offices in New York, Dallas....Plants at Charlotte, N.C. & Lawrence, Mass. 
SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON .. . . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO . . 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. © CHATTANOOGA. . . . James Bidg. 
CHICAGO. . . . . 357 W.Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 646 .N. Thompson St. 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-204 S. Front St. ATLANTA . . . . 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington’St., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Card Clothing 


Helps You “Swing” into Higher 
Card Room Production 


The precision excellence of the new Tufferized 
Card Clothing wins new friends every day. This 
exclusive, patented-precision-process accurately cuts 
the wires and forms the teeth to seat flat and firmly 
into the famous, patented Tuffer foundation with 
precision accuracy. This allows more accurate setting 


from beginning to end, more uniform carding and 
higher production. 


Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS, 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Napper 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets 

loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 

Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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Microphotograph shows how Tufferized 

Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 
firmly into the foundation with wires par- 
allel..even in length. . spaced uniformly 
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PROVED WAY HELP KEEP 


Trouble-Free! 


To maintain efficient electric motor operation use:* 


1. Gargoyle Etna Oil Heavy Medium. It resists gum- ( 7 


ming and formation of deposits in plain bearings 


... helps prevent oil-soaked windings. 


2. Gargoyle BRB Greases. They protect fine anti-t 
friction bearings from wear, rust and corrosion. f a 
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SKILLED LUBRICATION COUNSEL 
a Socony-Vacuum man backed by 
years’ experience. ..the greatest ings 
Petroleum Industry. q con 
7 A COMPLETE LINE of Lubricaré 
Ut ... the scientifically correct lubricas lide 
Z for every type of machine you how ow ris 
...or will buy. ibri 


of new DISTRIBUTION throughout the 
...developed in close coopera- 
machine builders by famous _cants available 
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$ SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
care e HALF A MILLION CASE HISTORIES to Standard Oil of New York Division + White 4 
‘icar id Star Division Lubrite Division Chicago ricants 
ude our engineers in recommending Divial White Eacle Divis; Wadh: 
€ rig t use of these lubricants toearn Division « Magnolia Petroleum Company - | 
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Du PONT Stability means a dependable domestic source for 
your peroxides—not one, but three scientifically manufactured prod- 
ucts from which to select the right bleach . . . experienced advice 
and technical assistance in this application . . . applied research 
to develop new and improved methods and processes for the effi- 
cient, economical use of these chemicals. 

The industry has profited from du Pont Stability. The seasoned 
experience of 44 continuous years of peroxide manufacture . . . the 
accumulation of knowledge through research and practice . . . the 
cooperation of practical bleaching specialists for solution of every 
day and unusual problems . . . have helped bleachers to improve 
their products, their methods, their costs—to meet not only im- 
mediate demands but also the ultimate needs of the consumer. 


Visit the duPont Wonder World of Chemistry 
neg: mark Exhibits at the New York World's Fair and 
™ on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City 


ie The R. & H. Chemicals Department 7 
_ E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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KINKS 


Spooler kinks are eliminated, on 
Barber-Colman spoolers, by a spe- 
cial automatic device which pre- 
vents kink formation during ard 
after the tying process. This im. 
proves quality of warps, reduces 
breakage and loom stops in the 
weave room, and materially im- 
proves cloth quality. 


(BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 
ROCKFORD, FEE ENO@ES, U.S. AL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE,S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e@ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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THIS IS NO. 


LOCK-TIGHT SETTING 
ON PRECISION CLEANER 
(No. 50 Winder) 


Mills winding rayon and silk have im- 
proved the quality of yarn inspection 
after installing the Precision Cleaner. For 
the benefit of those who have not taken 
this cleaner apart, we believe it will be 


NO. 50 PRECISION CLEANER 
Complete unit, all assembled, shown at top 


interesting to demonstrate how uniform 
settings are quickly and easily made and 
how each setting is locked to protect it 
permanently against change due to vibra- 
tion or tampering by the operator. 


The is used to loosen lock 
screw (C), and the spring (A) closes the 
movable blade (B) automatically. Using 


wrench 


the pivot pin (D) as a support, the 
wrench raises the blade far enough to 
insert the leaf of the thickness gauge. The 
movable blade is then released, and the 
spring forces it with uniform pressure 
against the gauge. The lock screw is 
then turned back to lock the setting. 


BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 


21 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Note that the elongated slot (E) allows 
the blade, with the screw attached to it, 
to be raised. The parallel sides on the nut 
(F) prevent the nut from turning while 
the screw (C) is being loosened and 
tightened. 


The spring (A) is designed to press 


against the center of the blade with uni- 


form tension and also to make the open- 
ing between the blades parallel from end 
to'end. The spring presses against the 
movable blade at all times; any tamper- 
ing with the lock screw automatically 
closes the cleaner and makes it necessary 
to reset. 


When winding silk, gum may be de- 
posited on the blades, and should be 
cleaned out when checking the setting or 
making a new setting. 


It is possible that there will be a slight 
variation in thickness gauges, so that 
when checking settings, accurate gauges 
must be used. A micrometer from the 
machine shop can be used to check one 
gauge against another. This will avoid 
any disagreement between fixers on two 
shifts, and will assure accurate and uni- 
form settings. 


The life of the blades can be doubled, 
because the outside edges can be turned 
in after the inside surfaces are worn. It is 
also possible to have round edges for 
rayon yarns or square edges for silk. 


PROPER SETTING OF 
CONE SUPPLY HOLDER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


Our service men have found in their 
travels that mills winding from rayon 
cones on the No. 90 Winder can improve 
the quality of their work by proper set- 
ting of the Cone Supply Holder. Plucks 
at the base of the cone and misalignment 
of the cone with the tension may cause 


end breakage — which can be eliminated. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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The weight of the cone should rest on 
the Cone Holder (A), not on the felt 
Pad (B). The Pad is only intended to 
keep the yarn from getting caught under 
the cone. Therefore, the Cone Holder (A) 
should be located high enough on the 
spindle so that the spring (C) beneath 
the Pad causes only a very slight pressure 
upward against the yarn. (Note how the 


operator’s finger easily presses the Pad 
down from the cone.) Too much pressure 
against the cone base will result in plucks 
which may cause shiners or end breakage. 


If the Cone Holder is too high or the 
spring (C) becomes too weak, the Cone 
Holder can be lowered until the base of 
the cone just touches the Pad. 


The purpose of the Centralizing Collar 
(D) is to fit inside the paper cone as high 
as possible —- and thus line up the cone 
with the pigtail guide beneath the ten- 
sion. This Centralizing Collar is always 
pressed upward by the spring (E) so that 
it will 


sizes and tapers. 


accommodate cones of various 

The collar (F) on top of the spindle 
prevents the Centralizing Collar (D) 
from being lifted off the spindle when the 


empty paper cone ts removed. 


Sometimes a flat shelf covered with 
felt is used instead of the Cone Supply 
Holder. The weight of the full cone press- 
ing against the felt will cause plucks that 
will strain the yarn. Shiners and end 
breakage often result. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Address of President Parks 
at S. T. A. Convention’® 


_ AM deeply grateful for the honor which you have 
done me in permitting me to serve as President of 
the Southern Textile Association. The spontaneous 

and hearty co-operation of the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation has made the burden of responsibility light indeed. 
The wise council of our Executive Secretary, the cheerful 
willingness of our Secretary-Treasurer, the alertness and 
faithfulness of the Chairman and his Board of Governors 
have all been an inspiration. 

We come to the close of the year with this, our thirty- 
second, annual convention. 

-In my opinion, the interchange of ideas which takes 
place at our Divisional Meetings is the fulfillment of the 
mission of our organization. I do not feel that it is nec- 
essary for me to dwell on the quality of these meetings. 
The published reports of the discussion and the number 
in attendance on these meetings speak eloquently enough. 

At our last convention a mandate was given for the 
changing of the Association’s legal form to that of a cor- 
porate body. This has been done. We now hold a charter 


from the State of North Carolina as an incorporated, non- 


profit organization. We are indebted to Mr. David Clark 
for his very valuable and material service in this respect. 

In canvassing the possible subjects on which I might 
talk to you this morning, I have come to the conclusion 
that perhaps the most interesting subject, so far as we 
are concerned, is that all-absorbing and ever-paramount 
issue—‘‘Ourselves.”’ 

By your presence at this convention, I assume that you 
are employed in some capacity related to the actual oper- 
ation of a textile.mill. Whether your job is that of over- 
seer, superintendent, manager, or assistant to any of 
these, you are a part of the operating management. I am 
taking the liberty of referring to ourselves hereafter as 
“Operating Executives’ as distinguished from Financial 
Executives, Sales Executives, etc. Put in simple fashion, 
we are the fellows who run the plant itself. 

Gentlemen, the function which you.and 1, as textile 
Operating executives, perform, is a profession unhallowed 
by antiquity, Although the history of the textile art 


*Address presented by P. B. Parks, Jr., retiring president of 
the Southern Textile Association, at the Annual Meeting in 
Blowing Rock, N. C., June 7th. 


stretches back beyond the ancient civilizations of Baylon 
and Egypt more than 3,500 B. C., the overseer, the super- 
intendent and the manager are comparative “upstarts”’ in 
the industry. 

Even though our cave-woman forebear (the Dorothy 
Lamour of her day) laid aside her early edition goat-skin 
sarong many centuries ago for the more comfortable and 
streamlined woven fabric, the family remained the largest 
producing unit of textile manufacture until less than 300 
years ago. Only since 1650 has there been sufficient con- 
centration and specialization in the industry to warrant 
the existarice of the supervisor. | 

During these last 300 years textile manufacture has 
undergone enormous expansion and has become highly 
mechanized. The family, as a producing unit, has been 
replaced by huge factories costing millions of dollars and 
employing thousands of people. As the factories grew in 
size, one by one, appeared the overseer, the superintend- 
ent and the manager to meet the new requirements of 
“bigness.” 

Perhaps the supervisor, whatever his title, has changed 
as much and as swiftly as has the physical character of 
his plant. It would not be amiss to glance at a couple of 
high spots in his evolution. 

The early supervisor was the biggest man on the job 
who held sway by the brawn of his good right arm, aided 
by the persuasive power of the largest and most violent 
vocabulary of “cuss words” in the plant. He was entirely 
innocent of ‘‘book learning.’ His usefulness to the mill 
owners lay alone in his ability to command physical re- 
spect from a personnel which recognized little else. Per- 
haps he was all that we could expect of a man in a posi- 
tion devoid of precept or tradition. Certain it is that 
only an under-supplied market could have possibly sup- 
ported an industry utilizing our prototype of a hundred 
years ago. | 

A later era, more familiar to us, found the supervisor 
more literate, more experienced, and somewhat less bel- 
ligerent.. Though less given to strong arm methods than 
his predecessor, he was still able, by a mere frown, to put 
the fear of the Lord in the hearts of the youngsters of 10 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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S.C. Carders and Spinners Meet 
Parker High School 


HE Carders and Spinners’ Division of the South 
§ pode Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion held its spring meeting at the Parker High 
School, Greenville, S. C., on the morning of May 25th, 
with a large crowd of mill men in attendance. 

The Parker District- School was a particularly appro- 
priate place to hold the meeting, since this school is na- 
tionally known as a progressive and constantly growing 
educational institution, with probably the largest voca- 
tional program in any school in the South. It is in the 
center of the Greenville textile area, and practically all of 
its students come from textile families. 


‘New Officers Glectad 


During the meeting, there was an election of a section 
chairman for the Carders and Spinners’ Section, W. W. 
- Splawn, overseer spinning, Kendall Mills, Pelzer, S. C., 
and.a general chairman of the entire South Carolina Divi- 
sion, W. T. Morton, Monarch Mills, Union, S$. C. At an 
earlier meeting of the Weaving and Slashing Section, 
Hamlet Burgess, of Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., 
was elected chairman of that section. 

A stenographic report of the meeting follows, with G., 
G. Simmons, general chairman of the South Carolina 
Division, presiding: 


Chairman G. C. Stmmons, Plant Supt., Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: Please fill out a registration card so 
that we can take them up and get them up here at the 


table. We would like to know who everybody is and who. 


is here. before we start our discussion. 


We have been arranging in the past for formal speeches 
and we have found that we usually didn’t have much time 
left for the discussion period and would have to rush 
through discussions or skip some of the topics. This time 


we decided we wouldn’t have a formal address but would 


go through our discussion and not keep the crowd too 
long. Several weeks ago I approached Mr. Hollis and Mr. 
Greet, of the Parker School District, and asked them if 
we might have this room fo hold our meeting in and they 
told me they would be very glad for us to have our meet- 
ing here and for us to have any of our sectional meetings 
here at any time. I would like to say to Mr. Greet that 
we appreciate this kindness and this co-operation and it 
means a lot to the Southern Textile Association. Person- 
ally, | would rather meet in a place like this than in a 
hotel because after all our Association is trying to do very 
much the same thing that the Parker Textile School is 
trying to do. At this time I am going to ask Mr. Greet, 
who is in charge of the vocational work, if he won’t tell us 


something about the work of the textile school in the 
Parker district. (Applause. ) 


Description of Parker School © 


Louis Greet, Vocational Director, Parker School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, S. C.: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
We are mighty glad at all times to have textile meetings 
here in the Parker District because if there ever was a 
textile community, I guess this is. In fact, the Parker 
District is the textile center of the Textile Center of the 
South and we want you to feel perfectly at home. We 
first thought we would hold the meeting over in the audi- 
torium but we didn’t do it because the auditorium will 
seat about 1,400 people and we were afraid the meeting 
would be a little small for this building. We thought you 
would feel more at home if you could smoke and possibly 
take a “chaw” during the meeting. (Laughter.) Just 
make yourself perfectly at home and the thing that Gar- 
land has asked me to talk on, I could possibly talk on for 
two days because I am wrapped up in it. We would like 
to have you all look over our buildings after the meeting; 
we have several of our textile shops over there and we 
also have a machine shop that is very well equipped and 
in which we train machinists. I want to say at the outset 
that we do not train boys and girls who can step right out 
of our plant and run a full job in a mill. We can't do that . 
because we haven't the equipment and don’t have the 
time but we have the machine shop in the front end of 
the downstairs and weaving in the rear end; carding and 
spinning upstairs and power machine operation. We have 
placed about forty-five girls and young men who were 
unemployed in December with the garment industries in 
this section. There are seven plants in the county and we 
find no trouble in placing all we can train. We have an 
automobile shop in which we do metal work and painting. 
And in addition to that, we have our diversified occupa- 
tional program in which seventy-eight boys and girls go 
to school in the morning and work at about seventeen or 
eighteen occupations in the afternoon, in stores, offices, 
garages, etc. They used to work in the textile mills on 
the same basis here until the Wage and Hour Law came 
along and put a stop to it. But the thing that you are 
primarily interested in is our textiles. The curriculum 
consists of carding and spinning, twisting, winding, weav- 
ing, drawing in and a little textile designing, textile math- 
ematics and little mechanical drawing, and in addition we 
give English and Social Science. Our boys and girls who 
take textiles fifteen hours a week are regular high school 
students, and we are trying not only to make good weav- 
ers and spinners and drawing-in hands but we are pri- 
marily interested in making good citizens. If it helps the 
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mills when we do this, we are glad of it. There are 1,400 
enrolled in the high school and about 350 of those are 
enrolled in the vocational department. We have as our 
objective the building of good citizens and on the techni- 
cal side, we try to familiarize students with all of the 
processes The first two years they spend half their time 
in weaving and the other half in carding and spinning. 
The third year they specialize in one of the other if they 
want to. We give them the history of the textile industry 
and a little designing or cloth analysis and calculations 
necessary to do jobs in the mills. We also try to give 
them the right working attitude. We pump this into 
them, “You may go out here and start to work beside 
some fellow in the mill that went through the third grade 
but don’t high hat him because he knows more about his 
job than you do.” We find our boys going along and 
doing, very well in the mill and we have some second 
hands and one or two overseers that we have trained since 
we have started the school here. We also use the school 
for the evening school instruction; people who are em- 
ployed in the mill. We have thirty-five classes and about 
nine or ten of them are held here and the rest of them are 
held in the different plants in the Parker District. There 
are sixteen textile plants in the district. We have over 
there thirty-five looms, one card and drawing frame and 
a super draft slubber, intermediate, and speeder, 3 con- 
ventional frames, No. 90 Universal winder, one 30, and a 
silk winder. Another thing that may interest you all very 
much is the fact that we are planning this summer to try 
to take the place of the mill to the boys and girls in the 
Parker School District who have either finished school or 
have quit school. In other words, you can’t now, unless 
you need a learner very badly, as you could four or five 
years ago, say to that boy in your community, “If you 
want to come in with your brother, or mother, or sister, 
or friend and learn a business we will let you come in, and 
maybe when you are able to run it we can give you a 
job.” The Wage and Hour Law stopped that. We are 
going to try this summer to train learners. If we train 
more than we can use, you all can have them. Of course, 
they will eventually come back to Greenville. (Laughter. ) 
After Henry Littlejohn got a job in Charlotte, he said he 
would see fellows he had known in Greenville and they 
would always say that they liked their job fine where 
they were, and were just getting along fine. Then before 
he could get away they would ease up to him and whis- 
per, “If you hear of anything down in Greenville, let me 
know.” (Laughter.) It has been a pleasure to have the 
privilege of speaking to you on our work here and we 
would be glad for you to go through the buildings after 
the meeting adjourns. (Applause.) 


_ Chairman Simmons: 1 will now turn the meeting over 
to Mr. Splawn, who will lead the discussion. 


W. W. Splawn, Overseer Spinning, Kendall Mills, Pel- 
zer, S. C.: Getting right into this discussion—you gen- 
tleman all have the program here. The first question 
reads: “Why use heavy weight roll cloth on card room 
rolls, when most of rolls are re-covered because of hollow- 
ing out?” The fellow who asked that question seemed to 
think he was losing a little money on a heavy cloth. Per- 
sonally, I think he needs a pretty good cushion. 


J. M. Caughman, Overseer Carding, Startex Mills, Tuc- 


13 


apau, S. C.: I have been using cork for a good while and 
haven’t used leather in some years, but my observation is 
that we had less hollowing out, the heavier the cloth we 
had. We found that it was false economy to use a light- 
weight cloth; it might save on the cloth but the life of 
the rolls didn’t compare with the heavier. 


Mr. Stutts: What weight roll cloth are some of you 
carders using in your card room? 


Mr. Splawn: Not being a carder, I can’t answer that. 
Will some of you carders speak up on that. What weight 
roll cloth are you using and in this connection, what 


would you consider a heavy weight and a light weight 
cloth? 


J. L. Brannon, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Hermi- 
tage Cotton. Mill, Camden, S. C.: What we consider a 
light weight cloth on that is about a 14-ounce. Some use 
16 to 22-ounce but I have found (however, I am running 
a 100% cork and am glad I am) that what causes the 
most rolls to hollow out is due to the stroke on the roving 
traverse. It should be run to an eighth of an inch of each 
end; see that they are kept regular then you won’t have 
that hollowing out before your roll is down to where it 
should be re-covered. We have ball bearing roll in front 
and solids in the back. If you will keep that roving tra- 
verse properly stroked, I don’t see any reason why you 
should have that hollowing out of the roll on your inter- 
mediates or speeders unless you are running too much 
twist. 

Mr. Splawn: Mr. Grady Cox, of the Mathews Mill, 
what do you think about that? 


Grady Cox, Gen. Overseer Carding, Mathews Mill, 
Greenwood, S. C.: I haven’t anything to say about it. I 
came up here to learn something. 


Mr. Splawn: I would like to say that one thing Mr. 
Brannon brought out which is well for us to pay attention 
to; the right roving traverse stroke doesn’t only save on 
the cloth but saves on the leather and quality of yarn. 
Sometime I find myself back where I told my boss the 
other day, about talking to some of the men, it’s not all 
the time the things we don’t know that hurt; it’s those we 
know and don’t do. 


W. E. Hammond, Supt., Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C.: 
What observation we find in using a heavier cloth is less 
fluting. The kind of cloth we use has a great deal to do 
with it. I prefer a heavy cloth, about 18 to 20-ounce; it 
does give you an increase in diameter; gives you a little 
bit better cushion and if you will use a very good grade 
of shoddy, it won’t break down, your rolls won’t hollow 
out. You will find that the cloth is braced under the skin 
of the rolls. You will notice that the little lever arm that 
weights the roll vibrates, getting a very uneven yarn and 
the spinning will catch it from the weave room. I think 
that a cloth should be changed every time that a cot is 
changed on your rolls, which will give you a very smooth 
varn, 


Mr. Splawn: Our next question is, “Should cards be 
ground more frequently on spun rayon than cotton?” 
What about that, Mr. Taylor? 


M. M. Taylor, Supt., Upper Mill, Pelzer, S. C.: I 
think all cards should be ground before they need it. 
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Mr. Splawn: That’s a good answer. I am pretty sure 
all the spinners would agree with that, too. (Laughter.) 
What is your opinion of that, Mr. Stutts? 


Mr. Stutts: We haven't been running spun rayon but 
about nine months. We grind our cards just the same as 
on cotton, about every 15 or 16 days, running two shifts. 
If you have rayon and cotton in the same room, if you 
look at your cotton cards and look at your rayon cards, 
boy, you say, “I am doing good work on it.” It looks 
clean and no neps. We can tell more about it later on 
after running it a little longer. | 


Mr. Splawn: 
that? 


Mr. Jolly, how about your opinion on 


D. C. Jolly, Overseer Carding, Orr Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C.: We only stayed on it a short while. I can’t 
give you much information on that, but I think you ought 
to grind them as often as on cotton. 


Mr. Brannon: You know a card ordinarily is dull from 
the foreign matter hitting the points of the wire. Rayon 
doesn't have it. I think every man that has run any spun 
rayon will agree with me. The fibers, when they hit the 
wire, go right on down in the wire. The foreign matter, 
seeds, stalk, etc., drag over it until it is cut through and 
goes down through the teeth of the wire. Therefore (1 
might say I run rayon five years but am not on it now), 
[ think the times you grind your cards and how often 
depends on the weight of the sliver: I run 120 hours a 
week and have been at it about two and a half years, and 
I grind my cards about every 14 days, that is, on 120 
hours a week—cotton, and on rayon I did likewise but I 
did card my rayon slower than cotton. At the same time 
I think you can card rayon, if anything, just a little bit 
faster than cotton for the simple reason you don’t have 
those foreign matters to come out there. The longer your 
fiber the harder it is to parallel and the thing that we 
have to fight on spun rayon is getting your fibers in shape 
for making a good round piece of yarn to maintain proper 
breaking strength. The only advantage in slow carding is 
to help out my drawing. I wasn’t cleaning it because it 
didn’t need it. I think any card should be ground before 
it needs it. I also think the emery fillet should be changed 
before it needs it. What time should it be changed? | 
change my emery fillet on every six cards and on my 


drum grinder I change it every twenty-five cards. By . 


doing that I get good results. 


Mr. Splawn: You do think though that in your four- 
teen-day period your cards, when you go to them to grind 
them, are in better shape? 


Mr. Brannon: I positively know that. 


Best Method of Creeling Drawing 


The fourth question is, “Wat is best method of creel- 
ing drawing, all cans at once or as cans run out?” 

Mr. Lockman, what about your opinion on that? 

Frank D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mills, Lockhart, 
5. C.: I happen not to be a carder. | can only tell you 
that we creel ours all at one time. We tried it every way 
in the world and from our experience we thought that we 
got better work by it creeling all at the same time. We 
felt like we had less trouble with the drawing tenders 
slipping and lapping up ends when they run out. By 
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creeling it all at one time, you don’t have irregular run- 
ning out and throwing in. 


Mr. Splawn: Does anyone else have anything to say on 
that? Mr. Cox? | 


Mr. Cox: I have got five-roll drawing. When I had the 
old type drawing at Gossett Mills I hired all the one- 
armed drawing tenders I could get. 


J. E. Robinson, Overseer Carding, Kendall Mills, Cam- 
den, S. C.: We have tried about every way we know and 
we creel ours fifty-fifty We have half the cans full at one 
time and up next to the machine they are running out. 
We don’t creel all at one time because the back cans are 
so full they drag over the front cans and cause trouble. 
You get more evenness in your work when you run fifty- 
fifty. That’s about the best set-up I know for creeling- 
drawing, is to put half the cans at the back of your ma- 
chines full and then when the front cans run out push 


those cans up that are half full and then creel again on 
the back. 


Mr. Splawn: Anyone else have anything to say on that? 
Mr. Graydon, what’s your opinion on that? 


W. L. Graydon, Carder, Pelzer Upper Mill, Pelzer, 
S. C.: I don’t know, Mr. Splawn. We haven't been at 
that long. We have. been creeling ours that way only a 
short while and I like it very much if we creel them all at 
one time. 


Mr. Lockman: How many mills use springs in drawing 
cans? 
(Four hands were raised.) 


Mr. Splawn: How many carders creel all their drawing 
at one time? 
(Twelve hands were raised.) 


Mr. Splawn: How many carders in the room? 
(About twenty.) 


Beater Speeds On Rayon 


Mr. Splawn: Our next question is, “What is maximum 
and minimum beater speeds practical on rayon?” “Licker- 
in speed?” How many carders in the room run rayon? 

(Six hands were raised.) 


Mr. Splawn: You fellows that are on rayon, what dc 
you think is the maximum speed, considering your front, 
I imagine the question is referring to. (No response.) 


Mr. Splawn: What have you found the best beater 
speed? You fellows are not running rayon now? (Laugh- 
ter.) 


Mr. Crow: I don’t know what the maximum speed is 
and I don’t know what the minimum speed might be. | 
will say this, that we seem to have gotten the best results 
with the minimum around 600 R.P.M. and the maximum 
not to exceed 1,000 on a three-beater machine. We have 
to take into consideration the stock that you are running, 
even though it is spun rayon, whether it is a 1% staple, 
whether or not it is 100% spun rayon or whether or not 
it has a blend. There are a number of things that enter 
into it. Considering 142” staple, 100% rayon, I would 
say a minimum of 600 and a maximum not to exceed 
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Controlled Drying * Increased Hourly 
Production * Reduction in Steam and 
Power Consumption * 50% Saving in 


Labor Costs 


These are just a few of the benefits realized 
by the owners of this equipment. These 
machines will pay for themselves in 18 
months. 


Consult SARGENT on RAW STOCK DRYING! 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


UPPER This view shows the Feed Hopper of a 38 inch Sargent Press Roll 

RIGHT Feed. This Feeder has a 4 foot extension to the bottom apron 
which provides a large holding capacity. Note the direct motor 
drives on Feed and Squeeze Roll Machine. also patented ball 
bearing comb mounting. 


CENTER A Dye House installation of which Sargent is justly proud. Note 
its simplicity and compactness. Press Roll Machine with oscillating 
feed table and ball bearing rolls attached directly to a large 
capacity Dryer. 


LOWER The line drawing at the lower right shows Sargent’s adaptation of 

RIGHT heavy duty ball bearings to a Standard Squeeze Roll Machine. 
These bearings require practically no attention and at the same 
time are easily removable when roll repairs are necessary. 
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Textiles South America’ 


By William G. Ashmore 


ATIN-AMERICA, those many sprawling countries 

4 to the South of us, has always been a name which 

periodically inflames the imagination of American 

business men. When the European War broke out last 

fall this already warm interest became red hot overnight 

and many companies in the textile field began looking 
southward. 

An urge to see something of these romantic Republics 
below the equator had long been dormant in me also and 
it happened that I was finishing up a visit of several 
months in South America when war was declared. It has 
been several months since I returned to this country and 
there have been tremendous changes, both economically 
and politically, since I was there but I believe that my 


findings relative to industrial development are still rela- 


tively accurate. However, I want to emphasize in the 
beginning that what I saw in South America was on a 
peace-time basis and although I have made an effort to 
keep myself up to date on developments since September 
Ist, it is possible that some of you who are more familiar 
with the situation than I will question some of my state- 
ments. 

Before getting into the details of this discussion | 
might say that I spent the majority of my time in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, although I visited briefly Uruguay, 
Peru, Colombia; Panama, Cuba and the British West In- 
dies. The only countries I feel qualified to discuss from 
a first-hand viewpoint are Brazil, Argentina and Chile, 
although I am sure that many of my findings are common 
in most of the other countries. In these three countries | 
visited dozens of textile plants and talked with many 
important business men, both native and American, high 
native Government officials and members of our own 
State Department. Probably the most interesting inter- 
view was with Dr. Oswald Aranha, foreign minister of 
Brabil, although I met many other South Americans in 
Brazil, although I met many other South Americans in 
everywhere I had planned and saw every one I wanted to 
talk with. The following remarks are based on interviews 
with dozens of experts in the various countries under dis- 
cussion, 

South America Is Large 


If you want to understand the textile industry in South 
America first get a large scale map and study the conti- 
nent. It is important from the beginning to realize that 
South America is vast and cannot be considered as a unit. 
Each country presents special problems, and in many 
instances different sections of an individual country have 
little in common with each other. Brazil, for example, 
covers more territory than the 48 States of the United 
States and has a climate ranging from tropical in the 
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North to temperate in the.South, Argentina is perhaps 
one-third as large as the United States. Chile has a 3,000 
mile coast line, and “like a chorus girl owes everything to 
her shape.” 

Most of these countries are very thinly populated and 
in some instances 75% of the population is illiterate and 
extremely poor. Chile has only 4,500,000 persons; Ecua- 
dor, 2,500,000. Brazil, the. largest country, has 45,000,- 
000 persons, but only 25% to 30% of these have any 
appreciable buying power as individuals, although in the 
aggregate Brazil represents a sizeable market for many 
products. The important fact, however, is that some of 
the countries offer a comparatively small market, and 
great distances and poor transportation make manufac- 
turing complicated and selling very expensive if you are 
thinking of export trade. 


Size of the Market | 


Just what kind of market does Latin-America repre- 


sent?. The twenty Republics, including Mexico, Central 


America and Cuba, buy normally nearly $2,000,000,000 
worth of goods of all kinds annually. A good slice of this 
goes for textile machinery, cloth, yarn and textile sup- 
plies. The British sell most of the spinning and weaving 
equipment, the Germans most of the dyeing equipment; 
miscellaneous machinery is ‘purchased in the United 
States, France, Italy, Belgium and-Switzerland. Amer- 
ican machinery is increasing in popularity particularly 
since the war shut off many European exports. From the 
standpoint of the textile industry itself, the United States 
sells some fine cotton and rayon yarn to South America, 
but prior to the war England and Germany did the bulk 
of this business, as well as selling most of the fine woolens 
and worsteds, too. | 

Prior to the war Germany had been selling from $200,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000 worth of products annually in 
Latin-America through barter deals and special trade 
agreements. The United States, which prior to the war 
was holding its own in general exports to all of Latin- 
America, with about one-third of the total, and England 
were the other chief supplies. However, Germany was 
rapidly cutting into our sales in several different countries 
as Well as in many specialized lines, and if war had not 
come when it did, we undoubtedly would have continued 
to lose a grea tdeal of trade to the totalitarian States of 
the world. When war broke out in September it gave us 
a reprieve from these inroads as well as a great deal of 
new business during recent months. As a matter of fact. 
our total sales to Latin-America have increased 54° 
during the six months from September 1, 1939. Obvious- 
ly, at least for the duration of the war, the United States 
is going to continue to get an increased share of business 
which formally had been going to Europe. But students 
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BRILLIANT COLORS... 
SHARP, CLEAR, SPARKLING 
PRINTS. FAST TO SUN- 
LIGHT, WASHING AND 
CROCKING. FOR LASTING 
BEAUTY OF COLOR USE 
INDANTHRENS...@& 


INDANTHRENS ARE A COMPLETE RANGE 
OF COLORS THAT ARE SUNFAST, WASHFAST, 
AND FAST TO CROCKING. 
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of South American economics are dubious as to what part 
of this increased trade the United States is going to retain 
after hostilities cease. Exactly the same thing happened 
follovring the last war but it was not long before our sales 
below the equator dropped back to normal, although we 
did retain gain made in certain specialized lines. After 
the war is over, European nations are going to be desper- 
ate for foreign trade, and I look for more vicious trade 
practices than we have ever seen before. In other words, 
I believe that Americans who look on Latin-America as a 
trade bananza should be extremely cautious since the war 
picture can change quickly overnight. 


U. S. Market Not To Profit Permanently 


A comprehensive discussion of our trade relations in 
Latin-America calls for a far more astute student than 
myself, but I thought I would give you this background 
before going into a detailed discussion of the textile. in- 
dustry because I do not believe that our basic textile 
industry will profit permanently, with the exception of 
certain specialized lines, even though we do profit tem- 
porarily from the present war situation. To my mind, 
European and Asiatic competition, plus a rapid develop- 
ment of domestic industry, precludes the average textile 
manufacturer from expecting very much more business 
from South America beyond certain items which they 
cannot make and which Europe cannot produce. The 
main group which should profit from the South American 
situation is the textile machinery manufacturers and deal- 
ers in used machinery who have already sold considerable 
equipment in the various countries, and will probably 
continue to place a certain amount of business down there 
as long aS prices are anywhere near competitive since 


American machines are considered generally better than 


European machinery. 

Viewing the textile industry of South America it is 
more important to consider size and condition than num- 
-ber of mills given in trade lists. Of several hundred listed 
textile mills in Argentina, for example, there are only 
about 20 cotton mills of any importance. The cotton- 
textile industry of Chile last summer consisted of 42,000 
spindles and 2,000 looms concentrated largely in two 
plants, although many more mills are listed. Colombia, 
the third textile country in South America, has about ten 
cotton mills of importance. Brazil has over 500 textile 
plants of all kinds, 40% of the total in South America. 
And since Brazil is the most important textile country 

there, let us consider it in some detail. 


Situation in Brazil 


On the surface, the cotton-textile industry of Brazil— 
where I spent over seven weeks——looks like a bananza 
for anyone who can raise the capital to erect a modern 
plant. Bankers in several industrial centers told me that 
the owners “‘start complaining only when earnings drop 
below 10% to 15%.” But are the opportunities as rosy 
as they appear on the surface? 

First, let’s take an overall look at the industry. Of the 
500 textile plants of all kinds perhaps 350 plants, with 
2,750,000 spindles and 85,000 looms, manufacture cotton 
goods. Many of the mills are small and unimportant, but 
a few are sizeable units. Also, there are many groups of 
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mills controlled by a single company such as we know in 
the United States. Here and there I saw a mill as modern 
and effiicient as any of ours, but these were the exception. 
It is estimated that 70% of the equipment in Brazil is 
obsolete, and, from what I saw in most instances, I thor- 
oughly agree. Further, there seemed to be a sad lack of 
organization and management as we know them. Yet, 
despite all this, some of these mills, even with the poorest 
equipment, show earnings four or five times as great as 
the best mills in the United States. 


These earnings are possible, in the first place, because 
there is a tremendous margin of profit between manufac- 
turing costs and selling price of goods. For example, ordi- 
nary shirts in all of the large cities sell from 75c to $1.50 
each, which is away out of proportion to present manu- 
facturing costs. Labor is as cheap as in Japan, and most 
of the plants years ago wrote the equipment off the books 


extremely low. Second, many mills sell more or less 
directly to the retailer and pocket the middleman’s 
profits. Third, there isan ample domestic supply of cheap 
raw cotton and wool; some rayon and silk are produced 
locally at low.costs. When I was there, there were three 
rayon yarn firms producing filament yarn. I saw no spun 
rayon yarn anywhere in South America, but probably 
some is made in plants I did not visit. This is the pretty 
side of the picture. 


Bad Part of Picture 


On the other hand, the Brazilian cotton-textile industry 
during the last year underwent a “crisis” due to under- 
consumption. This differs from over-production in that 
the mill men blame the poor business on the Government, 
which they claim has lowered the buying power of the 
working man through taxation and other policies, to a 
point where he cannot purchase his usual requirements. 
Government sympathizers say that the mills through 
practice of running 16 to 24 hours a day have flooded the 
market with poor quality goods which are priced too 
high. | 


Market conditions are completely disorganized. Every 


mill I visited is forced to manufacture literally hundreds 


of different kinds of goods. This means that mass pro- 
ductin, in the sense that we know it, is at present im- 
possible in Brazil. Further, there is difficult competition 
from small, family-operated plants with no overhead and 
little conception of manufacturing costs. What market 
there is happens to be pretty well tied up by Brazilians, 
many of Italian descent, who have been in the business 
for a great many years. There also were restrictions on 
importation of productive machinery until the last year 
or so when this was repealed. Brazilians started making 
their own machinery during this period, without great 


. SUCCESS. 


The Brazilian industry is saddled with Government 
regulations and restrictions which are often changed 
several times a year. Labor laws there are probably 
more complicated than those of the United States. .The 
work week is restricted to 48 hours, which seems to be 
the standard week all over South America, and payment 
ranging from 25% to 75% additional must be made for 
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Research Program Cotton 


Utilization’ 


In The Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory 


By R. J. Cheatham, Chief, Cotton Processing Division, 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


T IS a pleasure for me to meet with you at your An- 


nual Convention, and, as a former member of the — 


Southern Textile Association, to take part in your 
program. It has been more than 13 years since I last 
attended a Southern Textile Association meeting, and 
your invitation to meet with you this year has also af- 
forded me the opportunity of renewing many old and 
pleasant acquaintances. . 


In outlining for you the program of research on cotton 
which the Department of Agriculture is preparing to 
undertake in its Southern Regional‘ Research Laboratory 
at New Orleans,.I want to give you more than a mere 
description of the work. I think you will be interested 
not only in learning what the research will consist of 
(that is, its scope and definite objectives), but also in 
why the Department of Agriculture is undertaking a 
large-scale research program on cotton, and how and by 
what means this research will be carried out. In short, I 
shall try to give you answers to the three questions Why? 
What? and How? 

Some parts of the program will be of particular interest 
to you as members of the textile industry, and I shall 
elaborate more upon these parts than upon those in which 
you have only a casual or indirect interest. 

The laboratory at New Orleans, as most of you know, 
is one of four now being constructed in the major agricul- 
tural producing areas of the United States. In 1938, Con- 
gress directed the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
these laboratories ‘to conduct researches into and to 
develop new scientific, chemical and technical uses, and 
new and extended markets and outlets for farm com- 
modities and products and by-products thereof. Such re- 
search and development shall be devoted primarily to 


those farm commodities of which there are regular or 
seasonal surpluses ... .” 


In connection with this act of Congress, mere mention 


of the word “surplus” constitutes an answer to the ques- 
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tion of why the Department is setting up a program of 
research on cotton, but there are a few specific pertinent 


facts, familiar to most of you, which will bear enumerat- 
ing. 


' Cotton Is Most important Crop 


Cotton, directly and indirectly, provides a livelihood 
to more of our people than does any other plant crop. 
About 12 million people in the United States derive their 
principal support from the growing, ginning, handling, 
and processing of cotton. It is the major crop on one 
and a half million farms, and cash income from cotton 
and cottonseed in the ten principal cotton growing States 
accounts for about one-half of the total cash income to 
farmers in these States from all crops and livestock com- 
bined. Moreover, as you know, approximately 400,000 
people are ordinarily employed in the 1,200 cotton-textile 
mills of this country, by far the most of which are located 
in the South. 

There have been many years in which domestic growers 
received more than 1,500 million dollars from the sale of 
their cotton crop, including returns from both lint and 
seed. From 1920 to 1929, the average was about 1,400 
million dollars, but during the depth of the recent depres- 
sion this income dropped to 460 million dollars. Since 
1929, cash income from cotton and cottonseed (exclusive 
of Government payments) has averaged only about 700 
million dollars, representing a drop in income of almost 


50 per cent. 


Market Still Declining 


Along with this drop in cash income, the cotton-grow- 
ing industry of the United States today is facing not an 
expanding nor even a static market, but one which has 
declined seriously during the past few years and shows 
definite tendencies toward a further decline. In spite of 
the restricted production of American cotton during the 
past few years, enormous carry-overs have been piling up 
with recurring frequency, largely as a result of losses in 
our export markets. The world supply of American cotton 
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lint on August 1, 1939, totaled nearly 26 million bales, a 
quantity equal to nearly two and one-half times last 
year’s world consumption of American cotton. I shall not 
go into the reasons for these conditions, but it is certainly 
true to say that if the production of cotton in the United 
States is to be maintained at anywhere near the levels 
prevailing in the 1920’s, or even at those of the past five 
or six years, and sold at a price which represents a fair 
return to producers, increased outlets for cotton must be 
found. 
This is the “Why” of the research program. There 
are, of course, many other considerations involved and 
the figures which I have just given you on cash income, 
carry-over, and relative importance of cotton in our 
Southern economy, could be given some further interpre- 
tation, but even in this rough and greatly condensed form, 
I think they set out quite clearly why the Department of 
Agriculture is undertaking a program of research to find 
increased outlets for cotton and its by-products. 


Research In Cotton 


This brings us to the question of what the research on 
cotton will consist of. This is precisely the same type of 
question which those charged with the responsibility of 
setting up programs of research on the farm commodities 
in all four laboratories had to consider immediately after 
the enabling bill for the laboratories was passed and 
signed. First, of course, there was an initial selection of 
the agricultural commodities upon which research should 
be conducted. Those which seemed most urgently in need 
of attention because of the magnitude of the surpluses, or 
because of the large number of agricultural workers, or 
agricultural acres involved, were selected for initial study. 
In addition to cotton, peanuts and sweet potatoes have 
also been assigned to the Southern Laboratory, but by 
far the greatest amount of research will naturally be de- 
voted to cotton. 

The next step was the selection of general fields of 
research for each of the commodities. Now it is one thing 
to be firmly convinced of the potency of the research 
method, but quite a different matter to set up a paying 
program or research for a definite, specified group of 
commodities. A number of important considerations are 
involved. For example, if the money is to be spent effi- 
ciently, there must be no unnecessary duplication of re- 
search effort. That is, if a certain line of research is 
already being adequately prosecuted, by either a public 


or private organization, it would be wasteful to spend 


money in duplicating this work. On the other hand, no 
worthwhile line of research should be neglected. Then, 
since there is always a limit to the amount of money 
available, a final selection has to be made from among all 
of the possible projects which are judged to be worth- 
while. 


Special Staff Organized 


The importance of this phase in setting up a program 
of research cannot easily be over-emphasized, but I shall 
describe this work only briefly, for I know. your main 
interest lies in the program itself and how it is going to 
be carried out. To determine what research is currently 
being conducted, to obtain suggestions for needed re- 
search, and to obtain information which would be helpful 
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in fixing the scope of the laboratories, a special’ survey 
staff was organized. The members of this staff visited 
every State, interviewing representatives of private and 
public research laboratories, educational institutions, and 
agricultural organizations. Although confidential infor- 
mation was not sought, it is believed that the survey staff 
kas been able to gather material that gives a very com- 
prehensive and complete picture of the general character 
of research work now in progress on the industrial utiliza- 
tion of agricultural commodities. 


The program of research on cotton mill embrace not 
only research to increase the utilization and value of 
cotton lint, but also research on cottonseed and its prod- 
ucts, and on the industrial utilization of stalks, burrs, 
etc. In fact, attention will be given all parts of the cotton 
plant, at least to the point of determining whether or not 
some particular line of research is justified by the possi- 
bilities involved. As members of the textile industry, you 
have no direct interest in research on cottonseed and 
these other products, so I shall pass over this part of the 
program to discuss research on. cotton lint, in which you 
do have a very real interest. 


Cotton Lint Research 


The laboratory’s research on cotton lint will start with 
this commodity in the form of ginned lint, and will not 
deal with problms of growing, handling, ginning, etc., 
which are already being given converted attention by 
State and private agencies and by other Federal organi- 
zations. 

Within the laboratory, research on lint will be divided 
among three main divisions, which have been given the 
names of Fiber Properties and Structure, Cotton Process- 
ing, and Cotton Chemical Finishing. Although these three 
divisions will operate as separate units, their activities 
will be closely co-ordinated, and each will be constantly 
assisting the others in their particular problems. 


Fundamental Research 


The Division of Fiber Properties and Structure will, as 
its name implies, conduct research of a type commonly 
referred to as “fundamental.” But don’t let this give you 
a picture of some timid soul secluded in a cubby hole 
spending his time trying to determine whether there ar? 
999 or-1,001 molecules in a given section of cotton fiber. 
the results of his findings eventually to be published, 
forgotten, and a new, similar problem begun. The scien- 
tists in this Division will be working on projects which, 
to some of us used to production problems (you see | 
have not been a swivel-chair technologist all my life), 
may seem remote from practical problems. But funda- 
mental research, properly planned, is not impractical, for 
the usefulness of cotton is directly dependent upon its 
physical and chemical properties and structure. Likewise, 
the unsuitability of cotton for certain uses is attributable 
to its properties and structure. 

Fundamental research loses its practicality when it is 
not applied, and a program devoted to fundamental. re- 
search would be of only chance value if it should be con- 
ducted for no specific purpose. Scientists in this Division, 
and in the other divisions of the laboratory, will be con- 
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Second Annual Textile Golf 


Tournament Definite Success 


HE Second Annual Textile Golf Tournament, spon- 
ge sored by SOUTHERN KNITTER and TEXTILE BULLE- 

TIN and played over the championship Carolina 
Golf course in Charlotte on June Ist and 2nd, was pro- 
nounced a complete success by the contenders and ob- 
servers. 

Open to all persons employed in textile mills, and to 
persons selling to textile mills, the entry this year was 
almost double that of the first year. A number of mills 
entered teams, some of them being Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C. (2 teams); Southern Bleachery & Print 
Works, Taylors, S. C.; Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C.; 
Hudson Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C. (3 teams); Prox- 
imity Mills, Greensboro, N. C. (2 teams); Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C.; Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., Belmont, 
N.C. Kendall Mills won the team trophy, players being 
W. M. Cooper, R. F. Broome, Leonard Broome, and 
George Waterhouse. 

Winner of the championship flights were R. F. Bum- 
gardner, National Weaving Co., Lowell, N. C., mill men’s 
division; Bill Terrell, Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., salesmen’s division. Other flights winners will be 
found in the accompanying record of the tournament. 


Six of the handsome pieces of silver awarded as prizes 
were donated by the following firms and individuals: 


Falls L. Thomason, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Frank Coker, Rayon Division, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Jack Roy, B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Edward G. Connor, Foster Machine Co. 
W.H. Brinkley, E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. E. Taylor, National Ring Traveler Co. 


Kendall Mills team received a replica of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association cup and their name 
will be engraved on the permanent trophy. 


Bumgardner of the National Weaving Co., was award- 
ed the replica of the TextrLe BULLETIN and SouTHERN 
KNITTER cup and his name will be engraved on the per- 
manent trophy. 


Results in the tournament were as follows: 


FIRST ROUND——MILL DIVISION 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Gordon Eaves defeated Charles Rape. 
default; Lefty Lineberger defeated W. M. Cooper, 2 and 1: F. 
Bumgardner defeated C. C. Vaughn, 1 up (20 holes); W..C. shoe de- 
feated T. R. Brown, 1 up. 


FIRST FLIGHT-—Millard Smith defeated Reid Collins, 1 up; Puddin 
Broome defeated G. W. Rockett, 2 and 1; Dave Ferguson defeated 
K. F. Ware, 8 and 2; Harold Thomas defeated Bill Yates, 2 and 1. 


SECOND FLIGH T—Frank Carter defeated Herman Pyron, 1 up: 
Heath Brooks defeated R. F. Broome, 2 up; C. B. Ross, Jr., defeated 


Leroy Reece, 4 and 8: Vernon Reece defeated John Howard, 8 and 2. 


THIRD FLIGHT-—-Wade Denning defeated Ambrose Montgomery, 1 
up; J. C. Williams defeated P. C. Gault, 9 and 7; Geo. Waterhouse 
defeated Marshall Wilson, 2 and 1; Leonard Broome defeated R. 5 
Stribling, 2 and 1. 


FOURTH FLIGHT—Chas. McKinney defeated Ralph Gilbert, 4 and 
2: Frank Jones defeated Bill Smith, 4 and 8: M. K. Davenport de- 


feated R. L. Rowan (27 holes),-1 up; Harold Mayes defeated Jug 
Baker, 2 up. 


FIFTH FLIGHT—Grier Myers defeated Norman Bentley, 8 and 2: 
C. Miller defeated B. H. Frazier, 8 and 7: J. Holmes Davis defeated 
Yates Aldred, 8 and 7; D. H. Anderson defeated R. H. Hall, 1 up. 
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THE CAMERA RECORD 


All captions read left to right 


OR a, Flight: Gordon Eaves, R. F. Bumgardner, 
Bill Terrell, Bayard Storm. 


2. First Flight: Puddin Broome, Dave. Ferguson, Jr. Ni &. 
Sappenfield, Jake Ivey. 


3. Second Flight: Hill Zahn, A. T. Lomax, Frank Carter, 
C. B. 


Ross, Jr. 


4. Three members of The Kendall Co.'s championship team, 
Leonard Broome, W. M. Cooper, and R. F. Broome. Geo. 
Waterhouse, the other member of the team, will be seen in 
the next picture. 


5. Third Flight: J. C. Williams, Geo. Waterhouse, W. A. 
Kluttz, Jas. MacDougal. 


6. a Flight: D. R. Greene, Stewart Quern, Frank Jones, 
. K. Davenport. 


M. K. Davenport and R. L. Rowan, who battled 27 holes 
before Mr. Davenport eked out a victory in the second 


round. 

8. Fifth Flight: Grier Myers, D. H. Anderson, R. K. Arnold, 
John Reed. 

9. _— Flight: L. S. Beatty, Ray Carter, H. O. Pierce, Oliver 
Landis. 


10. Seventh Flight: C. H. Gosnell, John Shumate, F. W. War- 
rington, Henry Constable. 


11. R. H. Hall, 


12. R. E. Bumgardner, winner of championship flight, Mill 
Men’s Division, holding replica of large cup offered by 
Southern Knitter and Textile Bulletin. 


138. View of portion of prizes offered in the tournament. 


14. Bill Terrell, winner of championship fight in the Sales- 
men’s Division, holding his trophy. 


15. Jack Rhymer watches a high one go over. 


16. Eighth Flight: Paul Carter, E. J. Isenhour, Jim Harring- 
ton, L. E. Taylor. 


17. Ninth and Tenth Flights: W. A. Hinson, S. B. Cooper, 
John Neely, J. G. Morrow. 


1°. The Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Team, including J. C. 
Bumgardner, C. W. Frederick, Norman Bentley, Frank P. 
Hall, Jr 


i9. F. W. Warrington, Larry Hill, and John Fox. 


20, Hudson Hosiery Co. Team: Grady Cobb, P. D. Carter, Val 
Wilhelm, J. L. Treece. 


21. Lefty Lineberger. 
22. S. H. Gibson, A. E. Ivestor, W. C. Hopper, H. C. Isenberg. 


23. Praxtmite Mfc. Co. Team: L. G. Stone, Ray Ward, H. W. 
Branson, Allen Anderson. 


24. Republic Cotton Mills Team: J. F. Best, C. B. Brewer, R. 
H. Gibson, J. E. Neely. 


25. Southern Bleachery & Print Works Team: W. C. Epps, 
Herman Pyron, Marshall Wilson, E. W. Wilson. 


26. Stowe Thread Co. Team. 


27. Hudson Hosiery Co. Team: Frank Carter, Heath Brooks, 
Reid Collins, Harold Mayes. 


28. Republic Cotton Mills — C. C, Cox, J. E. Isenberg, I. 
J. Isenberg, S. B 
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Weaving and Slashing Discussed at 
Meeting 


HE Weavers’ Section Meeting of the South Carolina 
+t Division of the Southern Textile Association was 

held Saturday, April 20, 1940, at the Drayton Com- 
munity House, Spartanburg, S. C., with G. G. Simmons, 
Plant Superintendent of Drayton Mills, presiding. 


The first part of the report of this meeting was pub- 
lished in the May 15th and June 1st issues, and included 
a talk by Wm. F. Robinson on finishing; also discussion 


of possible substitutes for burlap on rolls of cloth; har-- 


ness settings, cam timings, and best type selvage for 
‘heavy pick sheetings ; use of ply yarn selvages; tension on 
two-ply selvages. There was also a talk by Lewis Burgess 
on keeping down supply cost in the weave room. 

A stenographic report of the remainder. of the meeting 
follows: 


How To Eliminate Tight Selvages On Spun Rayon 


Mr. Lockman: We will now pass on to Question 
Number 5: “How can you eliminate tight selvages on 
spun rayon cloth? On 92x68 taffetas?”’ Somebody tell us 
something about that. Mr. Snyder, of Greenwood. 

V. D. Snyder, Overseer Weaving, Mathews Mill, Green- 
wood: We don’t happen to be running taffetas. 

Mr. Lockman: You are running spun rayons. You 
might be a whole lot of help to a whole lot of us who are 
having trouble. 

Mr. Snyder: 1 think what Mr. Swink said pretty well 
explains this in the way it is laid in on the slasher and 
comb. I think Mr. Swink pretty well explained that on 
this other question. 


Mr. Stutts: Id like, in that connection of tight selv- 
ages, to ask a question. I have had experience in rayon 
with starting up cloth, the first 30 to 40 yards of the selv- 
age is tight and after 60 to 80 yards there is a consider- 
able slackening up. Why is it and how would you be able 
‘o take care of those varying conditions? 

Mr. Lockman: You mean when you first put on a full 
beam, the first 30 to 40 yards of the selvage is tight and 
after that it loosens up? 

Mr. Stutts: Yes. 

Mr. Lockman: Somebody give the experience you have 
had on that, will you? What have you found on it? 

Mr. Allen: Vd like to ask if you comb the ends?: 


Mr. Lockman: Do you wind in when the beam is fill- 
ing up? 
Mr. Stutts: 


Mr. Lockman: 


Yes. 
That is the answer. 


Mr. Allen: 1 have seen trouble caused by winding and 


combing in. 
Mr. Stutis: 1 mean when you start a fresh beam. 


Mr. Lockman: The question is in slashing the beam 
when it gets full level with the beam head that you have 
winding in process put on the beam. 


Mr. Stutts: I can take a beam half full and have the 
same situation. 


Mr. Lockman: He has that trouble with the beam half 
full or three quarters. Tell us what you found. 


Mr. Stutts: I haven’t found a cure. I tried several 
things and examined cloth from other places. 


Tape Selyage Rolls and Tangles 


Mr. Lockman: Has anybody else anything to offer on 
that. If not, we will pass on. No. 6: “The threads in a 
tape selvage in a high sley satin show a tendency to roll 
and tangle. How can this be overcome?” John Franks, 
of Great Falls, tell us something about that? 

Mr. Franks: Mr. Lockman, I haven’t had any experi- 
ence with that in satin but I have had a little with other 
work and if you pay strict attention to it on the slasher, 
you will get away from a lot of that. It will roll on the 
slasher. 


Mr, Lockman: Give us more help on the slasher busi- 
ness while you are at it. 


Mr. Franks: It is all in the tension. You take high 


_sley goods and you have got to have good tension on your 


slasher if you hold your threads in place. 


Cause of “Washboard” Shuttles 


Mr. Lockman: | think that is a mighty good answer. 
Has somebody anything else to offer on that? If you 
haven't, we will pass on to No. 7: “Discuss the causes 
and remedies for ‘washboard’ shuttles.” Somebody tell us 
right quickly about that. Mr. Knoblitt, tell us something 
on that. 


F. W. Knoblitt, Loom Fixer, Drayton: I wasn’t ex- 
pecting to be called on for that but I will tell you that you 
have to have line to the loom, have it parallel and put 
the picker on straight. You can put the loom in perfect 
line and if your picker is off, you will have washboard 
still. The main thing, I think, is running straight pickers. 


Mr. Burgess: Just a few years ago there was a rather 
extensive survey made to determine the cause of ‘“‘wash- 
board’ shuttles and in the survey it was revealed that too 
much tension on your protector rod spring presses your 
binder against your shuttle as it is being picked out of the 
box and thrust the end of the shuttle nearest the picker 
out a little bit as it leaves the box. Now that has to hap- 
pen pretty quickly. This survey showed. that actually hap- 
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pens. There is some discussion as to the merits or demer- 
its of a binder being on the back or whether it would 
be better on the front of the box. I suspect most of the 
looms represented here today have binders on the back 
and that could happen—the condition I described could 
happen very easily with your looms and if you should 
relieve the tension on the protector rod spring and not 
allow the binder to kick out the end of the shuttle and 
through it against the reed and start a movement. I said 
through it, which is untrue. In this manner you might 
overcome “‘washboard”’ shuttle. 


J. O. Thomas, Personnel Megr., Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C.: Mr. Lockman, I’d like to say a word. I 
have given a good deal of time and study to that partic- 
ular trouble. I have found out a good deal about it. On 
all old models up to the “ 
the power of the pick to top and if you take it below the 
strap or run a longer stroke than that cam was designed 
to use, you pull the shuttle just that much loose in the 
box before the force of the cam reaches the pick ball. It 
kills your power. You have got to add power to thrust 
the shuttle from that, from the end of the box or the be- 
ginning of the pick, so I believe that on 40-inch looms my 
experience has been to not use more than an 8-inch 
stroke, passing from the end of the blade, and not pick 
earlier than top center. If you do, you will pull the shut- 
tle out of the box while the reed is on the fast backward 
movement and it has a tendency to leave the shuttle. 

Now another thing that I have learned—you know | 
have worked with the old crowd arid the new—we used to 
line the loom with the reed against the shuttle and there 
wouldn’t be much variation, it wouldn’t come any further 
forward than the shuttle—the younger men cut the shut- 
tle race way from the reed only they: don’t let it touch. 
The reason for that is to allow the dent in the reed to 
flex. I think in overcoming that trouble, they have cre- 
ated a lot more. It will allow the variation in the reed to 
affect the line. Don’t have over 8-inch stroke. Use as 
little power as practical, You will have a good running 
shuttle polish on the back. 


Eliminating Creases in Pigment Taffetas 


Mr. Lockman: Has somebody else something on that? 

We will pass on to No. 15: “On a ‘K’ model loom, 
how can you eliminate creases in pigment taffetas as they 
come from the loom?” Some of you men that have had 
experience on that, give us an answer to it. 


Mr. Snyder: 1 believe there is a lot in the way it is 
started up when doffed. If the blocks are worn out that 


hold each end of the cloth roll, and one block is a little 


lower than the other, it doesn’t come up against the sand 
roller as it should. A good many things cause creases. 
When once the crease is started off in that, it will just go 
on and on. A good many things could cause it. 


Oiling Schedules and Methods 


Mr. Lockman: No. 18: “Discuss otling schedules and 
methods.” 1s Falls Thomason in here? Falls, tell us a 
little something about what you know about a good sys- 
tem for oiling looms. 


Falls L. Thomason, Southern Agent, N. Y. & N. J. 


X” there is a certain place for 
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Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mr. Chairman, if you 
will excuse me, I prefer not to enter into this. 


_ Mr. Lockman: I certainly will if you don’t want to 
enter into it. 


Mr. Thomason: 1 can talk more about the kind of 
lubricant than the kind of schedule. I think that is some- 
thing you ought to discuss yourselves. 


- Mr. Lockman: 1 think you are absolutely right and | 
will excuse you. Some of you men who are in there every 
day tell us a good system. 


M. J. Spry, Asst. Supt., Riverdale Mill, Enoree: Mr. 
Chairman, I think each different job has a different oiling 
schedule. It is all according to the type.of loom. I am 
sure our schedule wouldn't suit anyone else. Regular oil- 
ing schedules are recommended by loom builders and in 
addition to that oiling to tighten up the looms when the 
warps are off. As far as the detail as to how often a loom 
should be oiled and each part of it, I don’t think you can 
set any definite time for that. 


W. H. Park, Overseer Weaving, Pacific Mill, Lyman: 
Mr. Lockman, I believe it depends upon the kind of loom. 
We have all: broad looms and not many mills have all 
broad looms. 


Mr. Lockman: Tell us about it. 


Mr. Parks: The cams are so much larger and the pa- 
rallels are so much larger. Drop oil on the pattern and it 
is gone. Of course, we use that non-fluid, you know. We 
have some high speed looms. When we are running three 
shifts, we use a right smart of that. We have a schedule 
to go by. In three shifts it is pretty hard to get them all 
to follow it. 


J. R. Laurens: Mr. Lockman, machine companies put 
out schedules that are good to go by. Since we are run- 
ning two shifts and lately three, we have to change that 
just a little and it compels us to do some of our work on 
Saturday and we oil it over the week end. By doing that, 
we get along pretty well. 


Mr. Lockman: If there is nothing else on that, we are 
through with the discussion and will turn the meeting 
over to Mr. Simmons. 


Chairman Simmons: Thank you, Mr. Lockman. I think 
you handled the discussion very, very well. I am sure we 
all got something out of it. We had a fairly long program 
today and I hope it hasn't tired you out. It certainly 
hasn't me’ because | have been interested all the way 
through. 

I’d like to hear from the nominating committee at this 
time. 


New Chairman Elected 


Mr. Stutts: The nominating committee respectfully 
nominates as chairman Mr. Hamlet Burgess, Overseer of 
Weaving, Gayle Plant, Chester, S. C. 

Chairman Simmons: Mr. |. M. Burgess has been nom- 
inated to serve next year as chairman of the Weavers’ 
Section. Is there any discussion on that nomination? If 
not, all in favor of Mr. Burgess being our Weavers’ Sec- 
tion chairman for the next year, let it be known by rais- 
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“The Fifth Column” 


By Dameron 


HE old style “Town Meetin’” was an excellent in- 
Ty stitution. Folks living in a community could get 

together, rear back on their hind legs, expand their 
manly chests and remove therefrom a lot of information. 
Some was probably useful. Few newspapers were pub- 
lished in those times and without radio and other modern 
means of communication, these gatherings furthered the 
cause of light and truth. 

The so-called “Open Forums” or “Political Unions,” 
now organized in our universities and colleges, are, in a 
manner of speaking, “Town Meetins’.”” Under-graduates 
are offered an excellent opportunity, through the medium 
of these many sided discussions, to hear all sides of politi- 
cal, economic and social questions debated, discussed and 
cussed, 

The “Pros” and ‘‘Cons” have their day in such meet- 
ings. The student is in position to gain a broad, compre- 
hensive understanding of many problems he will have to 
face in this many sided life we’re living. He hears from 
the Republicans as how “Them danged Democrats are 
bringing these here now United States down to the brink 
of ruin, degradation and the grave.’ Or it may be the 
_ other way around. | 


The authorities in our universities and colleges could 
not possibly achieve the desired end if they attempted to 
dish out to their student body cut-and-dried statements 
from selected speakers whose sole claim to glory. and 
immortality lay in beliefs similar to those entertained by 
the particular college authorities. 


Qualifications Necessary 


Certain qualifications, however, must obtain in connec- 
tion with this statement. There are bound to be some 
limitations placed about the speaker and the subject 
matter. Such limitations would naturally arise from con- 
siderations of decency, morality, reasonable behavior and, 
of course, respect for law and order on the part of the 
speaker. 

Under a plan whereby such limitations would not have 
to be applied and where the desired end would be achiev- 
ed would be, for instance, to turn Senator Taft ‘loose on 
the present Administration. He would be expected to 
strongly oppose many of its policies and to offer other 
democratic policies in place. Senator Barkley would, on 
the other hand, probably just as strongly support the 
Administration. Many others of differing opinions could 
be heard with profit. : 


All these questions, affecting our national economy and 


matters of world wide interest should be debated before 
our student bodies. While these young men and women 
are in college is just about the time their minds are in the 
most impressionable and plastic state. There must be rea- 


H. Williams 


sonable limitations of the diet offered as mentioned. 


Have Gone Beyond Reasonable Bounds 


In attempting to offer our students a well rounded, 
non-partisan program, calculated to develop better Amer- 
ican citizens, it would appear that we have gone about 
four miles and forty acres beyond a reasonable “breaking 
point” when we, in the name of “Free Speech” or ‘Free- 
dom of Action” or whatever catch-phrase one cares to use, 
invite members of the Communist Party of any other 
“Ism Preachers” of similar belief into these Forums or 
Political Unions. 

All speakers appearing on the programs are, presum- 
ably, advocates of the particular and peculiar idea or 
ideas they expound. In other words, they hope to convert 
as many of their hearers as is possible to their way of 
thinking. They wish to sow seeds in impressionable minds 
calculated to bear fruit in later years. 

This being so, let’s take a look at what we’re putting 
before our student bodies, in effect and actually, when we 
invite such men as Earl Browder, present head of the 
Communist Party in the United States, to speak on our 
programs. To begin with, it has been abundantly proved 
that the Communist Party in the United States is bound 
hand and foot, body and soul to the Soviet Russia Com- 
munistic Group. Orders and programs come from Russia. 
The Russian plan is to be fitted on to this country. 

Earl Browder is, therefore, simply the Charlie McCar- 
thy on the knee of Stalin. 


When Browder, and others of these “Ism Preacher’ 
groups are allowed to speak therefore, it is to be assumed 
they will advocate their plans and ideas, hoping to gain 
followers who will, in time, assist in bringing about the 
Russian plan of Communism in this country. 


Just What Is Communism? 


What about this Russian Plan anyhow? What is it? 
We can’t cover the whole field, but judging from what 
we've heard, we must admit, frankly and right off the bat 
that the plan incorporates labor and time-saving features 
much superior to our own, apparently. For instance, we 
hear that a person in Russia who is so unfortunate as to 
contract a disease which, in the opinion of the boss, might 
be B O of the spirit or a condition of mental halitosis 
with respect to his allegiance to the State, is promptly 
and thoroughly shot by a firing squad. Vast sums are 
thus saved in lawyers’ fees, jury trials, air conditioning 
for jails and, unquestionably, much time is saved. 

This quaint methods is known as “Purging” and it has 
become bruited about that the only persons in all Russia 
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S. T. A. Convention 


Best 


Recent Years 


HE Thirty-second Annual Convention of the South- 
as Textile Association, held June 6th, 7th and 8th 

at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., was the 
best attended and most successful meeting of the group in 
recent years. | 

Approximately 375 members and guests were present, 
and it is noteworthy that this time the mill men seemed 
to be in the majority. With sweltering weather through- 
out most of the South, the temperature at Blowing Rock 
was about 75 degrees maximum. Rhododendron, azalea, 
and mountain laurel were in full bloom. 

Opening on Thursday evening with the annual banquet 
of the Associate Members’ Division, at which event there 
was an exceptionally good floor show, the meeting con- 
tinued through Saturday morning, with everyone enjoying 
the excellent addresses at the convention sessions, various 
sporting events, and the camaraderie that is always pres- 
ent at these meetings. 


New Officers Elected 


At the Saturday morning business session, 
inated the convention, 
members were elected: 
President: Frank D. Lockman, superintendent of the 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S.C. 

Vice-President: J. O. Thomas, personnel director for 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 

Executive Secretary: 


which term- 
the following officers and board 


Marshall Dilling, superintendent 


and vice-president of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gasto- 
ma, N.C. 
Chairman of the Board of Governors: Robt. T. Stutts, 


superintendent of the Woodside Cotton Mills at Simpson- 
ville and Fountain Inn, S. C, 

Members of the Board of Governors were elected 
follows: Smith Crow, general superintendent of the 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Walter Rogers, super- 
intendent of the F..W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
Virgil McDowell, overseer of carding at the Rosemary 


Mig. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; S. S. Holt, porn 
tendent of the Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C.; Joe C. 


Cobb, superintendent of the ani Mills, Tucapau, >: ©. 


Associate Members’ Banquet 


As has been the custom for years, the convention open- 
ed with the always enjoyable banquet of the Associate 
Members’ Division, with Harvey B. Rogers, retiring 
chairman of the division, acting as toastmaster. Officers 
and members of the Board of Governors of the Associa- 
tion were guests of the division and were introduced by 
the toastmaster. 5 

New officers of the Associate Members’ Division were 
elected as follows: 


Chairman: Ernest J. Eaddy, 
tanburg, S. C. 


The Textile Shop, Spar- 


Vice-Chairman: Turner, Charles 


Atlanta, Ga. 
secretary: 
The nominating committee was composed of Jake Ivey, 
Mathieson Alkali Works; Elmer McVey, H & B Ameri- 
can Machine Co., and Chester Goodyear, The Hubinger 
Co. 


John Fonville, of Cotton, turned in pare sterling job 
as master of ceremonies for the excellent floor show pre- 
sented at this banquet. 


John. C. Bond Co., 


Junius Smith, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 


(Continued on Sais 30) 


CONVENTION SNAPSHOTS 


Captions read left to right 


l. Ben Thomas, 


Textile Bulletin, 
ent of the , 


Travora Mfg. Co., 
Set Back Tournament. 

2. Dr. H. E. Spence, of Duke 
tion speakers. 

3. Stanley Converse, general superintendent 
dent of the Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co.., 
office manager of the same company. 

4. Robt. T. Stutts, superintendent of the 
Mills at Simpsonville 
man of the 
Association. 


and S. S. Holt. 
Graham, N. C., 


superintend- 
winners in the. 
University, one of the conven 
and vice-presi- 
and Coleman Daniels. 


W oodside 
and Fountain Inn, C.,, 
Board of Governors of the 


Cotton 
new chair- 
Southern Textile 


5. C. D. Ware, overseer shipping, Neisler Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 

6. W. L.. Steele, general manager of the Riverdale Mills. 
Enoree, S. C.. and F. Gordon Cobb, past president of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

7.. Virgil E. MeDowell, overseer of carding and spinning at 


the Rosemary Mfg. Co.. Roanoke Rapids, N. C.. 
to the Board of Governors. 

8. S. S. Holt and Jack Greer, of the 
lanta, Ga., winners of the horse shoe pitching tournament. 

9 Fred Decker, Textile Specialty Co.: Wm. P. Cargill, super- 
intendent of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., 
and P. F. Williams, of Sonoco Products Co. 

10. J.C. Keller, superintendent of the Park Yarn. Mills, 
Mountain, N. C. 

Mrs. Fred Sails, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Bridge Tournament. 

12. Smith Crow, general superintendent of the 
Spartanburg, S. C., elected to the 


re-elected 


Frank G. North Co., At- 


Kings 


winner of the Ladies’ 
Drayton Mills, 
Board of Governors. 


Ashley, Armstrong Cork Co., Greenville. S. C.: N 
Winroth, supe rintendent of the Union-Buffalo Mills, but: 
laso, S. : Humphries, Dary Ring Travelcr Co., 


Greenville, S. C.; Tom Scaffe, Gulf Oil Co.., Spartanburg. 
& 


14. P. B. Parks, Sr., manager of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham, N. C., and T. Mullen, superintendent and 
vice-president of the Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids. 

15. Henry Wood, superintendent and manager of the Oconee 
Mills Ca., Westminster, 


16. W. W. Rogers, supe rintendent of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co.. 
Greenville, S. €., elected to the Board of Governors, and 
superintendent of the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 


Will Howard, 

C. 

17. Vie w of Grandfather's Mountain taken from the 
the Mayview Manor. 

18. KE. V. Wilson, Watson-Williams Mfg. Co.., 
winner of the low net prize 
the golf tournament. 

i9. J. P. Carter. Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg. S. C.:— 
J. EK. Humphries, Dary Ring Traveler Co.; Frank D. Lock 
man, superintendent of the Monarch. Mills. Lockhart, S. C., 
and new president ef the Southern Textile Association: 
W. C. Haynes, Edward H Best & Co.; John E. Turner. 
Charles Bond Co.. Atlanta, Ga., elected vice-chairman of 
the Associate Members’ Division: Frank Hunt, H & B 
American Machine Co... Marion, N. C. 

20. Vehicle reported to be an exact duplicate of the “one 
horse shay.’ Due to the mountainous terrain, this one was 
equipped with two horses. 


porch of 


Greenville. S. C.. 
in the salesmen’ $ division of 


a 

~ 

7 

’ 
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Friday Morning Session 


The convention was officially opened Friday morning, 
with P. B. Parks, Jr., president, presiding. In his address 
Mr. Parks traced briefly the evolution of the present 
operating executive, and also said, “May I state a simple 
fact that apparently is not comprehended by the public 
in general or by politicians in particular—there is no 
justification for the continued operation of a plant which 


cannot show a reasonable profit over a period of time.” 


Mr. Parks’ address will be found on page 11. 


Dr. H. E. Spence, of Duke University, followed Mr. 
Parks, and delivered an outstanding inspirational ad- 
dress, interspersed with numerous stories and anecdotes. 
Many of the members remarked after the meeting that 
Dr. Spence’s talk was one of the best that has ever 
been delivered at an S. T. A. meeting. 


R. J. Cheatham, chief.of the cotton processing division 
of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, told the 
assemblage of the proposed work of this department. and 
the manner in which it concerned the textile mills of the 
South. This address will be found on page 19. | 


Friday Afternoon Sports 


Friday afternoon was devoted to sports and amuse- 
ment, with the annual golf tournament as the highlight. 
With a large entry list ably handled by Ed Reid (and 
wife), of Sonoco Products Co., the tournament went off 
smoothly, with winners as follows: 


Active Members: Low Gross, W. H. Miley, superin- 
tendent of the No. 2 Mill of the Erwin Cotton Mills, 


Erwin, N. C., with a score of 76. Mr. Miley.won perma- 


nent possession of the large trophy bowl presented by the 
Corn Products Sales Co. as a result of having won the 
tournament three times. Second low gross, a three-way 
tie at 83 between F. Gordon Cobb, S$. W. Converse, and 
N. Winroth, with Mr. Cobb winning in the match-off. 
Low net, a three-way tie at 68 between W. B. Shuford, 
R. T. Stutts and P. B. Parks, Jr. Mr. Stutts won the 
match-off. High score was also a tie, with W. L. Steel and 


F. H. Cunningham competing for the prize. Mr. Steel 
won. | 


Associate Members: Low gross, Bill Terrell. Second 
low gross, Ed Reid. Low net, a tie between Ed Reid and 
E. V. Wilson, with Wilson winning the match-off, thus 
making Mr. Reid eligible for the second low gross prize. 
High gross was won by A. J. Borders. 


Winners of the Set-Back Tournament were Ben C. 


Thomas, Textile Bulletin, and S. S. Holt, superintendent 
of the Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C. 


Winner of the Bridge Tournament for the ladies was 
Mrs. Fred Sails, of Charlotte. : 


Winners of the horse-shoe pitching were S. S. Holt and 
Jimmy Greer, 


Annual Banquet 


The thirty-second annual banquet, with an overflow 
crowd, was. held Friday evening with President Parks 
acting as toastmaster. 


Prizes were awarded the winners of the various events, 
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and following this the entire crowd took part in a Bingo 
game for the large number of handsome prizes that were 
awarded. The success of the Bingo game was attested to 
when it was almost unanimously voted to repeat the fea- 
ture at the banquet next year. A dance followed the ban- 
quet. 


(Continued on Page 46) 


The Bahnson Co. Has Its 


really more important than the same number of years 

in the life of an individual, because comparatively few 
concerns survive through twenty-five years. Certainly the 
last twenty-five years, which included the war period and 
the great depression of 1929 to 1933 and the minor de- 
pression of 1937, have been difficult years for a business 
to operate and survive. 

In April, 1915, Fred F. Bahnson and Agnew H. Bahn- 
son, of Winston-Salem, N. C., organized the Normalair 
Co: for the purpose of manufacturing and selling a com- 
paratively new type of humidifier. It was known as a 
centrifugal humidifier. On one end of the. shaft was 
mounted the disc surrounded by a number of teeth 


I: the commercial world twenty-fifth birthdays are 


Agnew Bahnson 


Fred Bahnson 


against which water was thrown and broken into fine 
particles. In the center of the shaft was a pulley for the 
belt drive, and on the other end a fan which blew the 
particles of moisture into the air distributed them. 
Although this type of humidifier had been previously 
manufactured for several years, it had not been widely 
exploited and the opportunity for the development of this 


particular type of humidifier and the possibility for sales 


were tremendous because many textile mills and indus- 
trial plants had no form of humidification or else a very 
inadequate system. 

At that time some mills were still using steam jets and 
a few were continuing to sprinkle the floors with water in 
order to “make the work run better” on hot dry days. 

After graduating at the University of North Carolina, 
Agnew H. Bahnson learned the textile business and was 
president of a cotton cloth mill at the time the Normalair 
Co. was organized. His practical experience in textile 
manufacturing enabled him to realize fully the need for 
an economical and practical humidifying system and also 


£ 
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the great opportunity the textile and other industrial 
fields offered for the production and sale of a thoroughly 
adequate and dependable humidifying system. 


After graduating at the University of North Carolina 
and studying Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania 
for a year and a half, Fred F. Bahnson went into electri- 
cal engineering and manufacturing. He served his ap- 
prenticeship at the Stanley Mfg. Co., in Pittsfield, Mass., 
and later became one of their expert installation super- 
visors. He accepted the position of Chief Electrical Engi- 
neer for the Florida East Coast Hotel System and had 
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returned because they were unsatisfactory. One of these 
jobs was sold to a printing concern by a “green” salesman 
who made a number of verbal promises which were not 
stated in the contract and which could not be lived up to: 
The job had been paid for but the entire amount was re- 
turned to the purchaser and the equipment was removed 
without costing him a cent. 


The other job was for a new type of equipment which 
at the time did not prove satisfactory, and the job was 


removed without a cent of cost to the customer. 


Today, after twenty-five years of service in the field of 


entire charge of the power and electric plants for all their 
hotels from Jacksonville to Miami, at Nassau, and in’ the 
Bahama Islands. 


humidification and air conditioning, the Bahnson Co. is 
one of the leading companies in the field, not only of 
cotton, silk, rayon and wool textiles, but of tobacco, print- 
ing, bakery, and numerous others. 


Several years ago the Bahnson Co. developed and in- 
troduced a new type of air conditioning system. It is 
known as the Bahnson Humiduct. The Bahnson Humi- 
duct is said to offer an economical, flexible, and practical 
means of complete air conditioning under accurate con- 
trol. ‘Bahnson Humiducts may include heating, cooling 
by evaporation or refrigeration, humidification, dehumid- 
ification, and complete ventilation. A single Bahnson 
Humiduct or any number may be installed to meet re- 
quirements. Just as the Bahnson Co. was a pioneer in 
the manufacture of a complete individual humidifying 
unit, so they have been successful in the development. and 
installation of Bahnson Humiducts. | 


His thorough knowledge as an electrical engineer was a 
sound foundation for the manufacture and installation of. 
the humidifier. 

One of his first acts was to adopt an electric motor 
instead of a belt drive for the humidifier, which made it 
completely self-contained and much more flexible than it 
had previously been. | 


Several years after the business was organized the 
Bahnson Co. superseded the Normalair Co. 


From the beginning the policy of the company was . 
both aggressive and progressive. Every job had to be 
carefully designed, properly installed, and then render the 
service for which it was sold. It is interesting to note that . 
in the twenty-five years only two Bahnson jobs have been 


CHECK WASTE 


A “We have to watch our step when we at rock-bottom cost. These formulas take lasts longer—gives more years of service. 

paint,” said the mill treasurer ith hun- into consideration the climatic conditions, utch Boy wears down smoothly. | 
* aint,” said the mill t . “With h t iderat the climat diti (2) Dutch B l thly. At 
J dreds of company houses to maintain, any type of surface, and all other factors that repaint time there is no old scaling paint 
rd 


mistake we make may run into big money. 
On the other hand, any saving we can effect 
by getting paint that lasts longer helps 
make our balance sheet look ‘healthier’.” 


Well, that’s just the kind of problem I 
like to tackle. As field man for the National 
Lead Co., manufacturers of the famous 
Dutch Boy White-Lead, I’ve had a lot of 
experience taking the “pain” out of paint- 
ing budgets. 

First thing I do is make a careful check- 
up of all painted surfaces on company 
property. Then I work out a plan for re- 
painting, listing which surfaces should be 
done immediately and which can wait. 
Finally I recommend special paint formu- 
las designed to give you the longest service 


effect the wearing qualities of the paint. 


In every case, the paint is mixed to order 
with Dutch Boy White-Lead. This gives 


you three basic economies. (1) Dutch Boy 


to be burned off at great expense. (3) Since 
the Dutch Boy surface is intact, no new 
priming coat is required in repainting. 
My Proposition: Vll be glad to inspect 
your property and give you a cemplete re- 
port. No charge or obligation. Just write 
to any of the addresses below and say when 
it will be convenient for me to come. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 


659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Philadelphia Branch 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 


| 
= 
| 
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Personal 


E. L. Bolick, formerly of Salisbury, N. C., is now su- 
perintendent of the Central Mills, Central, S. C. 


Claude Kay, formerly of Pelzer, S. C., is now overseer 
of weaving at Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. 


Richard A. Martinell, a senior in textile chemistry at 
Clemson College, has been given the 1940 Textile Color- 
ist award for outstanding work in textile chemistry. 


John A. Shumate, superintendent of the Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, Homestead, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lions Club of Mt. Holly, N. C. 


J. C. Evins, president of the D. E. Converse Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; has been awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctors of Laws from Presbyterian College, Clinton, 5. C. 


Wm. R. O’Shields, of Seneca, S. C., and Wade H. Car- | 
der, of Bedford, Pa... have been named editor and business | 


manager, respectively, of the Bobbin and Shuttle, textile 
publication of the students at Clemson College Textile 
School. 


Dwight M. Davidson, superintendent and_ general 
manager of the Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C.., 
has the record of never having missed commencement ex- 
ercises of the graduating class of Elon College, 


Sam T. Snoddy has resigned as overseer of weaving 
and slashing at the Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. 
C., to accept a similar position with the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, 


C, W. Cashion has been promoted from overseer of 
spinning and twisting at the No. 1 Mill of the Flint Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., to the position of superintendent of 
the Nos. 1 and 2 plants of the same company. 


R. A. Field, Jr., graduate of the N. C. State College 
Textile School, is now manager of the No. 6 Mill of the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills Co., Danville, Va. 
He was formerly with the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Chas. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills, received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Textile Science from the 
North Carolina State College at the recent commence- 
ment exercises. 


A. 5. Dawkins has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer Of weaving and slashing at the Entwistle Mfg. 
Co., Rockingham, N. C, Ed Bullard was promoted to fill 
the position left vacant by Mr. Dawkins’ promotion. 


George R. Elmore, formerly with Parkdale Mills, Inc.. 
Gastonia, N. C., is now in charge of the office at the Peer- 
less Spinning Corp., and the Balston Yarn Mills, Inc.., 
Gastonia, N. C, 
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Gordon Pannill has been elected president of the Pan- 
nill Knitting Co., Martinsville, Va., filling the vacancy 


‘created by the. death of his brother, Wm. H. Pannill. 


W. G. Armstrong has been made overseer of carding at 
the Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. He was formerly with 
the Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 


J. B. Williams, formerly superintendent of the J. C. 
Sanders Cotton Mill Co., Meridian, Miss., has been trans- 
ferred to a similar position with the plant of the same 
company in Mobile, Ala. 


Miss Priscilla Mullen, daughter of T. W. Mullen, su- 
perintendent and vice-president of the Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is to be married on June 
28th to Howerton Gowen. | 


R. L. Harris, Roxboro, N. C., To Be Lieutenant 


Governor of N. C. 


R. L. Harris, secretary of the Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, who has received the Democratic nomination 
for Lieutenant Governor of 
North Carolina, which is 
equivalent to election. Mr. 
Harris received a substantial 
lead in the first primary and 
the next high man withdrew. 


tile work in 1908 as clerk in 
the office of the Roxboro 
Cotton Mills and was later 
promoted to secretary and 
treasurer. He served several 
terms in the Legislature of 
North Carolina and was 
Speaker of the House during 


one session. 
David Clark Returns From Cuba 


David Clark has returned from Havana, Cuba, where 
he attended the annual convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Mr. Clark some years ago served for one year as 
a member of the International Board of Directors. 

Among the mill men noted at Havana were E. K. Wil- 
lis, treasurer of the Willis Hosiery Mills, Concord, N. C., 
who is this year serving as a District Governor; W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association; C. C. Cranford, president of the 
Standard Tytape Co., Asheboro, N. C.; R. B. Suggs, 
treasurer of the Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C.; L. 
L. Brown, manager of the Malvern Cotton Mills, Mal- 
vern, Ark.; R. G. Spratt, Textile Mill Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. A. Kennedy, president of the W. A. 
Kennedy Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. Harris began his tex- ° 


is 
| 
| 
| 
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CLINTON COMPANY 
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DOWN THROUGH AGES 


By accident, nature has preserved 


excellent specimens of animal and 


ages have been found preserved in 


: vegetable life.. Animals buried for 
| 
| the tar lakes of the West. Prehis- . 


toric insects have been found im- 


Today, by design, we preserve speci- 
Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 


| cally produced synthetic resins. 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY : The cotton boll imbedded in Ruo- 
253 Summer St. | 


PLEX will unfold a story for 
i Write or Phone Our Southern Representative os | unknown future generations. 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N. C. 


mens for posterity with scientifi- 


Resins give this same 
permanence in textile finishes— 
lasting the life of the fabric. For in- 

| creased color value, added strength 
and Resins. 


| | 
} Traverse Grinders for all Cards, Nappers, Calender 
| Rolls, Sanforizers and other Cylinders 


ROHM & HAAS Co., INC. 


222 W. Washington Sq. 


i Parts and efficient Repairs for all makes of 


Traverse and Drum Grinders Philadelphia, #'a. 


|B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i Worcester, Mass. Greenville, S. C. : 


| 
| 

UNIFORMITY 

QUALITY SERVICE 

Suitahle far Rlend« with Rawan ar Cattan 

| | 

| 

le 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. IL 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Blowing Rock Meeting 


The attendance at the Blowing Rock, N. C., 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association on 
June 7th and 8th greatly exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its officers and was noted for the very 
large percentage of mill men. It appeared that 
the attendance of mill men exceeded the attend- 
ance of salesmen. 

For several years the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation has been alternating its meetings between 
Blowing Rock, N. C., and Myrtle Beach, S$. C., 
and it is invariably the case that when a Blowing 
Rock meeting is announced, there are rumors 
heard that none of the mill men plan to attend 
the meeting if it is held in the mountains. How- 
ever, when the convention date arrives the at- 
tendance at Blowing Rock is always very satis- 
factory. 

Long experience has shown that the best at- 
tendance can be obtained by alternating the 
meetings between the ocean and the mountains. 


Once, when the officers of the Southern Textile 


Association were induced to hold two meetings in 
succession at Myrtle Beach, the attendance at 
the second meeting, both from the standpoint of 
mill men and salesmen, was the lowest on record. 

Both Blowing Rock and Myrtle Beach are de- 
lightful resorts, and in spite of many suggestions 
and numerous experiments in holding meetings 
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at other places, it does seem that the largest at- 
tendance can be obtained by alternating the an- 
nual meeting between these two places. 


Dark Days 


No man, now living, has ever looked out at the 
world and seen such darkness and fear as now 
exists. 

These are days without precedence and to‘at- 
tempt to say what is ahead is but to guess. 

As we go to press the army of France is in dis- 
order and that country awaits the peace terms of 
Hitler, knowing that they must yield no matter 
how severe the conditions. 

The British Isles stand alone and awaits the 
storm of terror and death which is soon to. be 


directed at them, but they have the satisfaction 


of knowing that it is the English channel and not 
a river which the Germans must cross. 

They know, although lack of preparation is 
their own fault, that they are not prepared to 
withstand the bombing which the multitude of 
German planes will inflict upon them, but every 
man, woman and child is acquiring such weapons 
as are available and every foot of their soil is to 
be defended against German parachute troops. 

Their one great hope is the English navy, but, 
as we write, it is not known whether they will 


have with them the French fleet or whether it 


will be in the hands of the Germans and do bat- 
tle against them. 

It now seems probable that the German air 
force will practically destroy the British Isles, 
but the English Channel will run red with the 
blood of German soldiers and be choked with 
their bodies before the hosts of Hitler march far 
on British soil. 

‘The TExTILE BULLETIN was, we believe, the 
first American publication to advocate sending 
American army planes and equipment to the 
Allies and it has been of great satisfaction to us 
to have seen this done, through a system of sell- 
ing the equipment back to manufacturers and 
allowing them to resell to the Allies. 


We hate’ war and wish that there was some 
way of avoiding the conflict, but should England 
lose, America, with its gold and its wealth, will 
be next and we think that protection for the 
British Isles is vital to our future. 


We believe that the time has come to enter 
the war with our Navy or to loan it to England 
and, to send a large portion of it to aid in the 
protection of England against the German inva- 
sion, 

Germany and Italy, the vulture which has, at 
last, decided that England and France are weak 
enough to attack, may complete the subjugation 


| 
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of France and may even capture the British Isles 
and yet lose the war. 

Germany has suffered enormous economic 
losses during the war and only through returning 
to manufacturing and to the sales of its products 
abroad, can it recover. 

Italy has few raw materials and must depend 
upon commerce for the necessities of life. 

If England can acquire a considerable portion 
of the French fleet, it can, even though driven 
out of the British Isles and out of the Mediter- 
ranean, close the Suez Canal and blockade the 
Gibraltar entrance and continue economic pres- 
sure until both Germany and Italy face such in- 
ternal distress that Hitler and Mussolini are 
overthrown. 

The one fortunate thing is that it requires sev- 
eral years to build a battleship and it would be 
many years before Germany could meet England 
upon the sea. 

Following the first World War there was in- 
tense distress in war-torn Europe and only the 
millions which America sent in the form of relief 
funds and for reconstruction loans, prevented 
starvation for millions of persons. 

Even if Germany and Italy win this war, the 
people of Europe must face an even more serious 
situation this time and we shall not be able to 
furnish adequate relief funds. 

Should Hitler overrun the British Isles, and 
especially if he acquires the French fleet, we 
have not the slightest doubt that he will declare 
war upon the United States or invade one of the 
American countries which we are obligated to 
protect. He will probably see fit to move be- 
fore our delayed preparations can be materially 
perfected. 

The coming battle, for the British Isles, is of 
vital interest to us and we believe that our fleet 
should be added to their protection. 

Germans who die in the attempt to take Eng- 
land and German war materials which are de- 
stroyed in those battles, will not be available for 
the coming attack upon America: 


Annual Textile Golf Tournament 


The Second Annual Textile Golf Tournament, 
held at the Carolina Golf Club, Charlotte, N. C.., 
on June Ist and 2nd, with qualifying rounds on 
May 25th, May 30th and i! 31st, was a dis- 
tinct success. 


This year the entries were 121 textile manu- 
facturers and 71 salesmen, or a total of 192, as 
against 105 last year, and a feature was the en- 
trance of a large number of knitters. 


We were rather disappointed at the small 
number of textile mill officials who entered, but 
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there was no shortage of men who operate looms 
and other machines. 

As the match play, in flights of eight, takes 
place on Saturday morning and Saturday after- 
noon, with the finals on Sunday, and it is possible 
to qualify on the previous Saturday, it is not nec- 
essary for any player to be away from his work. 

The following is an account of play in the 
finals and shows that a remarkable variety of 
positions was represented: 


FINALS IN MILL MEN’S DIVISION 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT: R. F. Bumgardner, Loom Fixer, 
National Weaving Co., Lowell, defeated Gordon Eaves, Labora- 
tory Man, Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, 3 and 2, 


FIRST FLIGHT: Puddin Broome, Knitter's Helper, Larkwood 
Silk Hosiery Mill, Charlotte, defe ated Dave Ferguson, Jr., Office 
Clerk, Union Bleachery, Greenville, s. ©., 3 and 2. A 


SECOND FLIGRT: C. B. Ross, Ie: Asst. Supt., Cascade 
Rayon Mills, Mooresville, defeated Frank Carter, Knitter, Hud- 
son Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 4 and 3. 


THIRD FLIGHT: George Waterhouse, Purchasing Agent, 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, defeated J. C. Williams, Knitter, 
Whitehall Knitting Co., Mount Holly, 4 and 3 


FOURTH FLIGHT: M. K. Davenport, Supervisor Packing 
Room, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, defeated 
S. Frank Jones, Purchasing Agent, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, 6 and 5. 


FIFTH FLIGHT: Grier Myers, Night Foreman, Knit Products 
Corp., Belmont, defeated D. H. Anderson, Production ceasttd 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 4 and 3. 


SIXTH FLIGHT: Ray Carter, Knitter, Lillian Knitting Mills 
Co.,. Albemarle, defeated L. 8S. Beatty, Outside Overseer, Cra- 
merton Mills, Cramerton, 1 up (19 holes). 


SEVENTH FLIGHT: C, H. Gosnell, Second Hand in Spinning, 
KF. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, § 
Supt., Leaksville Woolen Mills, Charlotte, 5 and 4. 


EIGHTH FLIGHT: E. J. Isenberg, Weaver, Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, 5S. C., defeated Joma Carter, Knitter, Hudson 
Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 6 and 5. 


NINTH FLIGHT: 58. B. Cooper, Loom Fixer, Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C., defeated W. A. Hinson, Machinist, 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 5 and 4, 


TENTH FLIGHT: J. G. Morrow, Second Hand Weaving, Na- 
tional Weaving Co., Lowell, defeated John Neely, Overseer Dye- 
ing, Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ranlo, 3 and 2. 


ELEVENTH FLIGHT: J. F. Best, Comber Tender, Republic 


Cotton Mills, Great Falis, 8. C., defeated J. Walters, Office Man, 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 5 and 4 


TWELFTH FLIGHT: C. C. Cox, Loom Fixer, Republic Cot- 
ton. Mills, Great Falls, S. C.; defeated Lonnie Price, Knitter. 
Knit Products Co., Bélmont, 1 up. 

THIRTEENTH FLIGHT: Allen Andrews, Loom Fixer, Revo- 
lution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, defeated R. H. Beach, Doffer, 
Stowe Thread Co.; Belmont, 3 and 2 


FOURTEENTH FLIGHT: H. R. Whitener, Vice-President 
and Superintendent, Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc. Lincolnton, 
defeated R. H. Gibson, Section Man. errr g and Spooling, Re- 
public Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., 3 and 2 


The low medal score in the Mill Men’s Divi- 
sion was won by Gordon C. Eaves, who is em- 
ployed in the laboratory of the Cloverdale Dye 
Works, a hosiery finishing plant at High Point, 
N.C. Mr. Eaves won with a score of 69. 

The Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament 
will be held at Charlotte about June Ist, 1941, 


and we hope to see a greater number of mill offi- 
cials entered. 


Still the Same 


In nineteen hundred and thirty-two 
I was broke and so were you. 
Eight long years have now gone by, 
You are broke and so am I. 
—Exchange. 


5S. C., defeated John A. Shumate, 


| 
¢ 
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Mill 


GAFFNEY, §. C.—-A 3 per cent dividend has.been de- 
clared by the Gaffney Mfg. Co. by the directors in semi- 
annual session. 

WooprurFr, S. C.—The local unit of the Mills Mill has 
installed approximately $20,000 worth of new machinery, 
which included new looms and other auxiliary equipment. 
A new warehouse has also been completed. 

Newton, N. The Newton-National Corp. is a 
newly organized firm here. It will manufacture yarn, 
cloth, thread and elastic webbings. 


Drayton, S$. C.—The Drayton Mills has recently com- 
pleted a modern weaving department. It is termite-proof, 
air conditioned and each loom, of the high speed type, 
has its own lighting. Installation of the new looms will be 
completed soon. 


BANNING, Ga.—Banning Mills, of this place, has been: 


closed by a bankruptcy order signed by Referee J. W. 
Powell of Federal Court at Newnan. It is understood that 
there is a deal on to sell the plant, but there has been no 
official announcement as yet. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Minneawa Mfg. Co., a newly 
organized concern, is reported to be planning additional 
looms to supplement the 16 now in service. The company 
manufactures labels for the cotton, silk and wool trade. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—The Callaway Mills have installed 
215 towel looms in the Elm City plant. They were in- 
stalled and are being operated under the direction of Sam 
Parker, formerly superintendent of the Vamoco Mills, 
Franklinton, N. C. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Clara plant of the Goldberg 
chain of mills has finished the construction of an addition 
to the finishing department measuring 125 by 250 feet. 
The company is installing modern machinery. 

At the Armstrong plant of the same company, an addi- 
tion 30 by 100 feet has been built to house additional 
carding machinery. 


GUNTERSVILLE, ALA.—This city’s newest business en- 
terprise is the Lakeview Chenille Co., recently organized 
to manufacture bedspreads under an authorized capital 
stock of $15,500. Operation of the new plant is expected 
to get under way in the near future. Officials were quoted 
as saying that approximately 60 workers would be em- 
ployed at the start and others added as the business ex- 
pands. 


SyLacauca, ALA.—Work is progressing on rebuilding 
the Cotton Bowl, display house of Avondale Mills on the 
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News 


Birmingham highway which was destroyed by fire last 


year. Plans call for a 1'4 story structure to serve a two- 
fold purpose. The front will be a tea room, the remainder 
display space for products manufactured by the local 
plant. The building will be ready for occupancy by July 
Ist; 


ROCK 


that Samarkand Rugs, Inc., will be the name of the new 


-It was announced here recently 


industry to be opened in the building formerly housing 
the Wymojo Yarn Mill, local unit of Textiles, Inc. 

All cotton rugs will be manufactured by the company 
with the use of a small amount of jute. Soon after the 
announcement was made of the sale of the property, the 
installation of the machinery was inaugurated, and it is 


understood that it should be ready for sizable operations 
in the near future. It is likewise understood that the new 
industry is expected to employ about 150 operatives with- 
In a year, 

WESTMINSTER, S$. C.—At the local unit of the Oconee 
Mills, Inc., a building and expansion program is going 
forward rapidly. The new addition will contain approxi- 
mately 15,COO square feet of floor space. These mills are 
a unit of the Beacon Mfg. Co., at Swannanoa, N. C. The 
Daniel Construction Co., of Anderson, S. C., is in charge 
of the construction work. The building will: be one-story 
and the work on the steel part of the building has been 
completed. The building will contain a saw-tooth roof. 
The cloth warehouse, which measured 72 by 60 feet, has 
been moved approximately 100 yards in order to make 
room for the new structure. While no definite announce- 
ment has been made, it is believed here that this new ad- 
dition will provide space for a weaving unit in which 70 
wide looms will be installed for the manufacture of cot- 
ton blankets. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR | 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
1409 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 

| 
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Second Annual Textile Golf Tournament 
Definite Success 
(Continued from Page 22) 
SIXTH FLIGHT—L. S. 


Frank Hall, J 


Beatty defeated H. W. Branson, 5 and 4; 
r., defeated Felix Fink, 4 and 8; E. W. Wilson defeated 
McCollum, 4 and 8; Ray Carter defeated Leroy Treece, 3 and 


SEVENTH FLIGHT—C. H. Gosnell defeated H. C. Isenberg, 8 and 
7: Grady Cobb defeated Lamar Sassar, 2 ap jobs A. Shumate de- 
feated Walter Clark, 2 and 1; J.’C. Bumgardner defeated Bill Mayes, 
5 and 4, 


EIGHTH. FLIGHT——-H. C. Solomon defeated. Tom Brockman, 1 up 
(19 holes): Paul Carter defeated R. David. Hall, 1 up (19 holes); 
Frank Stough defeated Doots Wright, 3 and 2: E. J. Isenberg defeated 
R. F. Ford, 2 up. 


NINTH FLIGHT—W. A. Hinson defeated W. M. Carter, 3 up; Er- 
nest Ellis defeated J. W. Wood, 3 and 2; Dorsey White defeated Ray 
Ward, 3 and 2; S. B, Cooper defeated G. P. Taylor, 4 and 3. 


TENTH FLIGHT—John Neeley defeated M. w. 
Sherman Cox defeated R. L. Norris, 1.up; T. D. 
F. H. Sechler, 1 up; J. G. Morrow defeated J. E. Isenberg, 1 up. 


ELEVENTH FLIGHT—J. Walters defeated Val Wilhelm, 3 and 2; 
L.. G. Stone defe ated A. Metzger, 5 and 4: .F. West defeated W. F. 
Lanier, 6 and 5; Ralph Danner defeated Don Jonas, 8 and 2. 


TWELFTH FLIGHT—Lonnie Price defeated J.C. Martin, 5 and 4; 
F. Martin Thorne Clark, 2 up: W. M. Blalock. defeated 
. B. Bell, 1 up: C. C. Cox defeated J. E. Neely, 7 and 6. 


, THIRTEENTH FLIGHT—Allen Andrews defeated W. L. 
8 and 2: M..N. Hall defeated W. C. 
defeated 1. E. Howe, 2 and 1: S. H. 
2 and 1. 


Rogers, 2 and 1; 
Wiseman defeated 


Walker, 
Hopper, 2 and 1; R. H. Beach 
Gibson defeated C. B. Brewer, 


FOURTEENTH FLIGHT—R. H. Gibson defeated Jack Rhymer, 5 
A. Williams defeated A. E. Ivester, 1 up (19 holes); F. B. 
Patterson defeated C. W. Frederick, 3 and 1; H. R. Whitener defeated 
M. T. Hammer, 5 and 5. 

Fewest putts in the Mill Men's Division were registered by T. R. 
Brown, with a total of 24 putts for 18. holes. 


SECOND ROUND—MILL MEN’S DIVISION 
CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT— 
ger, 4 and 8: R. F. 


FIRST FLIGHT—Dave Ferguson defeated Harold Thomas, 5 and 4; 
Puddin Broome defeated Millard Smith, 8 and 1. 


SECOND FLIGHT-—Frank Carter defeated Heath Brooks, 1 up; C. 
B. Ross, Jr., efeated Vernon Reece, 3 and. 1. 


THIRD FLIGHT—Geo. Waterhouse defeated Leonard Broome, 6 
5 C. Williams defeated Wade Denning, .1 up. 


and 5: J. 
FOURTH FLIGHT—S. Frank Jones defeated Chas. 
fault. 


FIFTH FLIGHT—D. H. Anderson defeated J. 
fault: Grier Myers defeated 0. Miller, 2 and 1. 


SIXTH FLIGHT—L. S. Beatty defeated Frank Hall, Jr., 4 and 8; 


Gordon Eaves defeated Lefty Lineber- 
Bumgardner defeated W. C. Epps, 8 anc 


McKinney, de- 


Holmes Davis, de- 


Ray Carter defeated E. W. Wilson, 1 up. 
SEVENTH FLIGHT—C. H. Gosnell defeated Grady Cobb, 1 up; 
John. A. Shumate defeated J: C. Bumgardner, 2 and 1. 
-Paul Carter defeated H. C. Solomon, 4 and 3; 


HTH FLIGHT- 
. J. Isenberg defeated Frank Stough, 5 and 4 


NINTH FLIGHT—W. A. Hinson defeated Ernest Ellis, 
B. Cooper defeated Dorsey White, 1 up (19 holes). 


TENTH FLIGHT—John 


6 and 5: S. 


Neeley defeated Sherman Cox, 8 and 1; 
G. Morrow defeated P. D. Wiseman, 1 up (19 holes). 
ELEVENTH FLIGHT—J. Walters defeated L. G. 
J. F. Best defeated Ralph Danner, 6 and 5. 
TWELFTH FLIGHT—Lonnie Price defeated C. 
C. C. Cox defeated W. M. Blalock, 4 and 8. 
THIRTEENTH FLIGHT—Allen Andrews defeated M. N. 
and 8: R. H. Beach defeated S. H. Gibson. 8 and 2. 
FOURTEENTH FLIGHT—R. H. Gibson defeated M. 
2 and 1: H. R. Whitener defeated F. B. Patterson, 


Stone, 8 and 2: 


F. Martin, 6 and 5: 


Hall, 4 
A. Williams, 
$3 and 1. 

FINALS IN MILL MEN’S DIVISION 
CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT: R. F. Bumeardner, Loom Fixer, 


National Weaving Co., Lowell, defeated Gordon Eaves, Labora- 
tory Man, Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, 3 and 2 


FIRST FLIGHT: Puddin Broome, Knitter's Helper, Larkwood 


Silk Hosiery Mill, Charlotte, defeated Dave Ferguson, Jr., Office 
Clerk, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 3 and 2 
SECOND FLIGHT: CC. B.- Ross, Jr.. Asst. Supt., Cascade 


Rayon Mills, Mooresville, defeated Frank Carter, 
son Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 4 and 3. 

THIRD FLIGHT: George Waterhouse. 
Kendall Mills. Paw Creek, defeated J. C. 
Whitehall Knitting Co., Mount Holly, 4 and 3. 

FOURTH FLIGHT: M. K. Davenport. Supervisor Packing 
Room, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, defeated 
S. Frank Jones, Purchasing Agent, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
(‘harlotte, 6 and 5. 

FIFTH FLIGHT: Grier Myers, 
(Corp., Belmont, defeated D. H. 
Highland Park Mfe. Co., 

SIXTH FLIGHT: Rav 
(‘o., Albemarle. defeated 
merton Mills, Cramerton, one 

SEVENTH FLIGHT: C. H 
F. W. Poe Co.. 
Supt., Leaksville 


Knitter, Hud- 


Agent, 
Knitter, 


Purchasing 
Williams, 


Night Foreman, Knit Products 
Anderson, Production Manager, 
Charlotte, 4 and 3. 

Carter, Knitter, Lillian Knitting Mills 
lL. S. Beatty, Outside Overseer, Cra- 
up (19 holes). 

Gosnell, Second Hand in Spinning, 
Greenville, 5. C., defeated John-A, Shumate, 
Woolen Mills, Charlotte, 5 and 4. 
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EIGHTH FLIGHT: E. J. Isenberg, Weaver, Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, 8. C., defeated Paul Carter, Knitter, Hudson 
Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 6 and 5 
‘NINTH FLIGHT: S&S, B. Cooper; Loom Fixer, 
Mills, Great Falls, 8S. C., defeated W. A. Hinson, 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 5 and 4. 

TENTH FLIGHT: J. G. Morrow, Second Hand Weaving, Na- 
tional Weaving Co., Lowell, defeated John. Neely, Overseer Dye- 
ing, Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ranlo, 3 and 2. 

ELEVENTH FLIGHT: J. F. Best, Comber Tender, Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., defeated J. Walters, Office Man, 
Proximity Mfg. Co6., Greensboro, 5 and 4. 

TWELFTH FLIGHT: C. C. Cox, Loom. Fixer, 
ton Mills, Great Falls, 8S. C., defeated Lonnie 
Knit Products Co., Belmont, 1 up. 

THIRTEENTH FLIGHT: Allen Andrews, 
lution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, defeated R. H.: 
Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, 3 and 2. 

FOURTEENTH FLIGHT: H. R. Whitener, Vice-President 
and Superintendent, Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, 
defeated R. H. Gibson, Section Man, Spinning and Spooling, Re- 
public Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., 3 and 2. 


Republic Cotton 
Machinist, 


Republic Cot- 
Price, Knitter, 


Loom Fixer, Revo- 
Beach, Doffer, 


FIRST ROUND—SALESMEN’S DIVISION 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Jack Roy defeated Cliff Myers, 4 and 8;. 
Bill Terrell defeated N. C. Guthrie, 4 and 8: Bayard Storm defeated 
Toots Causey, 7 and 5; Brick Smith defeated R. L. Winston, 5 and 4. 


FIRST FLIGHT-—N. E. Sappenfield defeated Peter Gilchrist, 6 and 


5: M. R. Anderson defeated Fred Tilson, default; Jake Ivey defeated 
J. M. Alexander, default; Nick Loughlin defeated Irving Royce, 1 up. 
SECOND FLIGHT—Frank Packard defeated E. T. McCorkle, 1 up; 
A. T. Lomax defeated Ww. S. Johnstone, 9 and 7: R. G. Graham de- 
feated Ed Kale, Jr., t and 2: Hill Zahn defeated F. S. Stein, 2 and 1. 
THIRD FLIGHT—W. A. Kluttz defeated C. 0. Stevenson, 1 up; 1. 
defeated James Sandridge, 1 up; G. W. Mallory 
T. G. Bass, 1 up: Jim MacDougal defeated E A. Hipp, 6 and : 
FOURTH FLIGHT—D. R. Green defeated Benson Davis, 2 and 1; 
C. W. Gilchrist defeated R. P. Bullard, 1 up; Billy Baker defeated 


C. E. Hartley, 1 up (19 holes); Stewart Quern defeated Chas, Stokes, 


and 7. 


FIFTH FLIGHT—R. K. 
Henry Gaede defeated G. E. Vinroot, 3 and 2; 
Graham McNair, 1 up; John Reid defeated James Cook, 

SIXTH FLIGHT—H. O. Pierce defeated F. Hugennin, 1 up; S. - 
Hayes defeated Art Thompson, 8 and 2: C. L. Robinson defeated R. 
Bingham, 5 and 4; Oliver Landis defeated W. I. Pickens, 1 up. 

SEVENTH FLIGHT—F. W. 
default; John 


Arnold defeated Hugh Puckett, 1 up; 
Corry Lynch defeated 


default. 


Warrington defeated D. C. Newman, 
A. Fox defeated J. D. Quern, 3 and 2; Frank Chamber- 
lain defeated Harvey Orr, 1 up; Henry Constable defeated R. G. 
Spratt, Jr., 8 and 6. 


EIGHTH FLIGHT—Jim Harrington defeated S. F. Rose, 9 and 7; 

P. Dodge defeated Jim Bonner, 1 up (19 holes); Larry Taylor de- 
featea Larry Hill, B. B. Scantling defeated V. K. Sims, de- 
ault, 


7 and 6: 


SECOND ROUND—SALESMEN’S DIVISION 
CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT—Bill Terrell defeated Jack Roy, 
Bayard Storm defeated Brick Smith, 3 and 2. 
FIRST FLIGHT—N. E. Sappenfield defeated M. 
t; Jake Ivey defeated Mick Loughlin, 1 up. 
SECOND FLIGHT—A. T. 
Hill Zahn defeated R. G. Graham, 1 up. 


THIRD FLIGHT—W. A. Kluttz defeated M. H. Hoffman, 7 and 5; 
Jim MacDougal defeated P. W. Mallory, 8 and 2. 


FOURTH FLIGHT—Stewart Quern defeated Billy Baker, 6 and 4; 
D. R. Greene defeated C. W. Gilchrist, 5 and 38. 


FIFTH FLIGHT—-R. K. Arnold defeated Henry Gaede, 4 and 8; 
John Reed defeated Corry Lynch, 2 and 1. 


SIXTH FLIGHT—Oliver Landis defeated C. L. 
H. O. Pierce defeated S. L. Hayes, 1 up (19 holes). 


SEVENTH FLIGHT—F. W. Warrington defeated John E. Fox, 3 
and 1; Henry Constable defeated Frank Chamberlain, 4 and ‘3. 

KIGHTH FLIGHT—Jim Harrington defeated E. P. Dodge, 5 and 3; 
Larry Taylor defeated B. B. Scantland, 8 and 6 


Finals in Mill Men’s Division may be found on the second editorial 
page (85). 


4and 3: 


R. Andrews, 5 and 


Lomax defeated Frank Packard, 2 and 1: 


Robinson, 5 and 4: 


FINALS IN SALESMEN’S DIVISION 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT: Bill Terrell, Terrell Machine Co., 
Charlotte, defeated Bayard Storm, W. F. Jackson Co., Charlotte, 
1 up (19 holes). 

FIRST FLIGHT: N., E. Sappenfield, Fiberboard Container Co., 
Lincolnton, defeated Jake Ivey, Mathieson Alkali Works, Char- 
lotte, 6 and 5 . 

SECOND FLIGHT: Hill Zahn, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Charlotte, defeated A. T. Lomax, Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., 
(Charlotte, 1 up. 

THIRD FLIGHT: W. 
lotte, defeated James 


i and 6 
FOURTH FLIGHT: 
lotte, defeated D. R. 
Charlotte, 5 and 38. 
FIFTH FLIGHT: 
feated R. K. Arnold. 


A. Kluttz, Kluttz Machinery Co., 
MacDougal, Smith-Drum Co., 


Char- 
Charlotte, 


Stewart Quern, 


Becco Sales Corp., Char- 
Greene, 


Nyanza Color & Chemical Co.,, 


John Reed, Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, de- 
Universal Fibre Co., Charlotte, 7 and 6. 
SIXTH FLIGHT: Oliver Landis, Graton & Knight Co., Char- 
lotte, defeated H. O. Pierce, Solvay Sales Co., Charlotte, 1 up. 
SEVENTH FLIGHT: Henry Constable, E. IL. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Charlotte, defeated F. W. Warrington, F. W 
Warrington Co., Charlotte, 2 and 1 
_EIGHTH FLIGHT: . Everett. (Larry) 
Traveler Co., Charlotte, defeated Jim 
Alkali Works, Charlotte, 2 up. 


Taylor, National Ring 
Harrington, Mathieson 


; 
| 
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“The Fifth Column” 
(Continued from Page 26) 


not actually bubbling over with enthusiasm about the 
idea are the Purgees. : 


Over here, under the American Plan, we get all hot and 
bothered by legal procedure when we wish to gently but 
firmly separate a citizen from his property or his liberty. 
We have to have fair trials, juries, court orders. Legal 
advertisements must be fed into the capitalistic press. A 
hackneyed and overworked idea to the effect that all de- 
-fendants must be considered innocent until proved guilty 
prevails with us. Probably a horrible hang over from the 
Dark Ages. 


Russian Plan Effective in Many Ways 


Cutting straight through, Russian Communism seems 


to have worked out a much more effective, if not quite as ° 


Democratic, method. Property, over there, is simply taken 
by the State. I rather imagine few loyal citizens would be 
so absent-minded or so disloyal or so thoughtless of the 
common good as to object. Execution in Russia, from 
what we read, is done at all hours of the day, not neces- 
sarily at sunrise. They probably handle such trivia with 
flood lights, the sport ranking with our night baseball and 
all done in the name of good, clean fun. 

Savings in electricity, in current and in.the manufac- 
ture of radios must be marvelous under this plan the 
Communists would have our college students adopt in 
place of ours. In Russia only one dial is needed and just 
one station may be tuned in. That station issues canned 
statements and programs dictated by the boss. To listen 
to other news or to statements not coming from the ‘boss 
_urally, Mr. Browder et al would have to conduct the 
“Open Forums’ and “Political Unions” over here now 


since there are no means for free discussion in Russia. 


Violators of these simple, home-like rules meet with un- 
avoidable “accidents,” usually sad and resulting in death, 
at times. In the best informed circles death is somewhat 
of a permanent state in Russia as well as over here 
although they may have worked out some new thought in 
Russia by now. 

Freedom of Religious worship seems to be a forgotten 
phrase in Communistic Russia: those things we hold dear 
and have become so accustomed to we wouldn’t miss until 
they were taken away from us—all these we would not 
have under Communism. 


These then, and many more of like nature are the 
plans, the programs, the ideas of the Russo-American 
Communistic Party. This party has controlled Russia 
since the collapse following the World War. Their poli- 


cies have brought about in Russia, starvation, illiteracy, 


disease—hopeless slavery. 


“Ism Preachers” Not Strictly Truthful 


Do these “Ism Preachers” tell the story as I have 
tried to portray it when they address our youth? You 
can bet your Uncle Pete’s last winter’s shirt they don’t. 
Their idea is to plead for a “chance to explain” a simple 
social and economic problem. By insidious methods and 
suggestions they hope to gradually outfit the ‘Trojan 
Horse”’ for later use. They use innocent looking “Fronts” 
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without disclosing the “Backs” even to some who are, 


unwittingly conducting the ‘Fronts’ for them. All this . 


in the name of ‘Free Speech,” ‘Social Progress,” a “New 


Order” and what have you? 


It appears that these ‘“Ism Preachers’ have access to 
the records of the Amalgamated Association of Co-opera- 
tive Fly Catchers, which organization has just issued sta- 
tistics showing that during all of last year exactly two 
(2) flies were caught by the use of vinegar. Both flies 
had splendid alibis. One had just visited a friend living 
at a corn licker still and, as a matter of fact, already had 
one. conviction for flying while drunk. The other was 
right old and feeble and, also, had lost his glasses. 


Why Not Give Instruction in Murder, Arson? 


If we’re going to allow this sort of thing why not go 
whole hog or none. For instance, how about a nice, gen- 
teel, course in gangster murder? Doubtless our students 
are deficient along these lines and we not only want to 
broaden ’em, we want to practically flatten them out. We 
could probably find instructors of the ilk of John Dillin- 
ger, Pretty Boy Floyd or Baby Faced Nelson. We don’t 
want to run the risk-of not granting to our students every 
advantage. Otherwise we might be accused of being nar- 
row-minded. 

For summer schools and other light work, a short but 
intensive course in the finer points of arson might be in 
order. What’s the use of training students to build homes 
and houses if we don’t train them how to burn one down 
successfully. 

Let’s impress on them the value of “Freedom of 
Speech,” the thought being that as long as we have this 
clause in our constitution, we can rave and rant about 
anything and everything under the sun and still enjoy 
protection. Why not have some young fellow with a fog 
horn voice yell “Fire!” right in the midst of assembly 
for these political discussions. He has a right to free 


speech and those who are so infirm or so awkward they . 


can’t escape in the ensuing panic—well, they’ve only 
themselves to blame for impeding progress. We can assert 
our independence in other ways. Why not have a group 
of students build a grandstand right in the midst of our 
busiest highway, effectively blocking it? They could make 
speeches and if anyone bothered them, why there’s this 
“Freedom of Assembly” clause we've long cherished. 
Despite our ups and downs we've got a great country 
over here. We are so far ahead of any other country on 
the globe that there’s no comparison. With all this we've 
a fine bunch of young men and young women in our uni- 
versities and colleges and,.for the most part, our whole 
population is intensely loyal to our American way of liv- 
ing. These young folks are thinking for themselves. They 
have, as a matter of fact, more sense than we ever had at 
their age. One favor we can do them is to see to it that 
no unnecessary doses of “Isms” are forced on them, 
‘Isms’ that stand discredited before the whole world, 
proven to be of the utmost harm and calculated to bring 
only misery and suffering and slavery into their lives. 


Research Program On Cotton Utilization in the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


(Continued from Page 20) 


stantly seeking applications for the knowledge gained 


| 
» 
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through fundamental research. 


Cotton Processing Division 

The Cotton Processing Division, which will be one of 
the large divisions in the laboratory, will work on the de- 
velopment of new and improved cotton products and new 
and improved cotton processing machinery. By far the 
greater amount of attention will be given to the develop- 
ment of new and improved cotton products, since this is 
a direct method of increasing the consumption of cotton 
and it offers the chance of a quicker attainment of results. 
There will also be a Survey and Appraisal Section in this 
Division, whose functions I shall describe later in dis- 
cussing how the program will operate. 

Research in this section will not be confined wholly to 
the development of present well known types of cotton 
products (that is, those which are spun, knit, woven, etc.) 
but will embrace also other types of products such as 
those which may be made of unspun cotton fiber bonded 
with adhesives; products formed by the lamination of 
unspun fiber with yarns, fabrics, and other materials; and 
other products utilizing cotton in some form as an essen- 
tial part. Although economic considerations may. show 
that many of these novel uses for cotton are impracti- 
cable, they will be given careful attention because the 
potential consumption of cotton in them is so great, 
amounting in some instances to hundreds of thousands of 
bales. | | 

New and Improved Cotton Products 


In the face of increasing competition from paper, jute, 
rayon, and other materials in both domestic and foreign 
markets, large-scale, carefully planned, intensive research 
is urgently needed on the development of new and im- 
proved cotton products. Although all fields of uses offer 
opportunities for extending the utilization of cotton, this 
type of research should be particularly productive in the 
field of industrial uses, where phvsical properties and 
price are the major factors which determine the types and 
quantities of materials used, and in which there is no 
definite limit, other than that determined by price and 
physical properties, to the quantities of cotton which may 
be used. 

Research on development of new and improved cotton 
processing machinery will have as its aim the lowering of 
manufacturing costs and improvement of the quality of 


cotton products. In most clothing and household fabrics, 


manufacturing costs represent only a minor part of the 
price of the finished article, but in many industrial uses, 
like bags, manufacturing costs may range as high as one- 
third of the selling price. And in industrial uses, a differ- 


ence of a few cents per pound can make a significant 


difference in the amount of cotton consumed. 


Cotton Chemical Finishing Division 
The Cotton Chemical Finishing Division will work to- 
ward increasing the consumption of cotton through the 
development and application of chemical finishes which 
will enhance the value of cotton and cotton products. 
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Research of this nature is particularly applicable to fab- 
rics for clothing and household uses, where attractiveness 
and general sales appeal are largely governed by proper- 
ties which are capable of being imparted or improved by 
chemical finishing. In industrial uses, also, chemical fin- 
ishing is valuable in obtaining certain desirable properties 
in cotton fabrics, such as increased tensile strength and 
resistance to the deteriorating action of abrasion, heat, 
and bacterial organisms. Some of the properties which 
influence the demand for textiles and which may be im- 
parted or enhanced by chemical finishes are color, luster, 
softness, crispness, resilience, crease-resistance, moisture 
absorption, waterproofness, fire-proofness, and mildew- 
proofness. 


Most of the research of this Division will be concen- 
trated on additive finishes (such as synthetic plastics and 
other organic compounds) for this field of research offers 
the best opportunity of immediately increasing the con- 
sumption of cotton. Another section will devote its time 
to the study of chemical reactions on cotton with a view 
of modifying the surface characteristics of the cotton 
fibers by actual chemical changes. Mercerization is an 
example of this type of finishing. Some research will also 
be conducted to effect improvements and economies in 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing. 

It is significant that cotton is substantially cheaper 
than other fibers used in clothing and household fabrics, 
in that this provides a considerable. price leeway in the 
choice of finishes designed to impart desirable properties 
to cotton fabrics. 

This outline I have just given you of what the research 
on cotton lint will consist of has been very general. I 
wanted to give you an overall concise picture of the scope 
of the program, rather than a detailed account of the 
work to be undertaken within each of the research divi- 
sions. If any of you have questions about some partic- 
ular part of the program, I shall be glad to try to answer 
them. Naturally, however, I am more familiar with the 
details of the work planned for the Cotton Processing 
Division than with that of the other Divisions. 


Markets Are Object of Laboratory 


It might be well for me to emphasize the fact that 
Congress did not instruct the Department of Agriculture 
to set up a laboratory to discover new and interesting 
facts about cotton. Congress unequivocally stated that 
the laboratories were to conduct research to find new and 
extended markets for farm commodities which, in our 


case, means markets for cotton. A research program of 


this nature involves additional functions not ordinarily 


associated with what people think of as research. In 
many respects the laboratory will be on a production 
basis. That is, applied research projects will be selected, 


carried through to completion, and new projects under- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


Church & Leonard Sts. 
New York 


300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton gray goods expanded 
sharply during the week ending June 15th, with the larg- 
est movement of goods since the buying spurt of last. 
September. As is usual in such cases, it is not possible to 
point out the factors that contributed to this sudden ac- 
tivity, since various observers point out different reasons, 
with apparently valid arguments to substantiate their 
contentions. 

Revised estimates placed print cloth sales at about 
120,000,000 yards. The volume in sheetings aggregated 
about 50,000,000 yards. Mills also booked heavy business 
on twills, carded broadcloths, osnaburgs, drills and a wide 
range of mechanical specialties obviously destined for use 
by heavy industries which are likely to be kept busy for 
months on defense orders. 

Prices rose ‘4c to 3¢c, but for the most part staple 
cottons were still below cost as the week ended. In other 


_ words, mills made no money last week but were satisfied 


with the groundwork that had been laid for a period of 
sustained business activity and rising prices. 

One observer made the following statement: 

‘The sharp expansion in buying was due to a number 
of causes, chiefly the abrupt change in sentiment resulting 
from the sharp rise in cotton futures and the vigorous 
upward movement in securities. Convinced that prices 
had reached bottom and were cheap in relation to cotton 
and labor costs, the rank and file of buyers decided that 
the time was propitious for covering the bulk of their 
requirements for the next few months. Another factor 
that contributed to the upturn was the necessity for re- 
plenishing stocks in distributive channels that had been 
allowed to shrink during two months of subnormal buy- 
ing. 

“The movement was touched off by heavy buying of 
cloths suitable for use in bandages anda steady move- 
ment of army ducks and similar weaves which the Gov- 
ernment is expected to purchase in large amounts for 
defense purposes. Buyers of apparel and convertible 
goods took the view that the switching of loomage to war 
materials would reduce the amounts of fabrics to the 
consumer trades and decided: to bring back their invento- 
ries to normal. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard 


New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—During the week ending June 15th 
there was a beginning of improvement in buying of cot- 
ton yarns. Distributors differ among themselves as to the 
extent of this improvement and as regards its perma- 
nence. Some feel that it marks the beginning of large- 
scale covering for fall and early winter, many weeks in 
advance of what has been widely regarded as the prob- 
able time for such buying to begin. Others feel it is too 
early for the present orders to be followed up immedi- 
ately by widespread buying in large amounts. It is point- 
ed out that the cotton supply in this country is ample for 
a long time to come and that cotton mills in many lines 
have been running at a rate exceeding current or defi- 
nitely prospect demand for goods. 


The first half of June is reported by some suppliers to 


May. Deliveries recently have improved for some distrib- 
utors, but this is not general. Buyers whose interest is 
confined to better grade yarns, as usual, are watching the 
markets more closely, sensing a turn. Some houses that 
cater especially to this trade have lately reported larger 
sales. | 

_ Prices during the week of June 15th became firmer and 
some of the below-cost quotations were withdrawn. At 
the close of the week, though a good many distributors 
did not fare so well as to sales, compared to reports from 
other yarn centers, it was generally agreed that distress 
yarns have become scarcer. In actual trading, prices of 
some counts were one-half a cent higher than a week ago. 
Among the selling agents of direct selling yarn mills the 
tendency was general to advance quotations, though or- 
ders still-were being taken from regular accounts at prices 
previously given in answer to inquiries. 


large sales of other items by cotton mills that employ part 
of their spindleage for the sale yarn market. 


With the tremendous sums of money that are being 
released in this country now for war purchases, it would 
not be reasonable to suppose that the yarn market will 
not participate in the generally increased tempo of busi- 
ness throughout all lines of manufacturing. 


-HEDDLE FRAMES 


= 
SHUTTLES THE SHUTTLE 
= = = 
= HAND CARDS CARDS = 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MILLBURY, 
E. V. Wilson, 308 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


have produced more new orders than the last half of | 


Partly, this effort to raise quotations was the result of: 
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, ASHWORTH 


PIONEERS JIN 
D CLOTHING 


Because cotton ENTERS your cards at the 
licker-in, the CONDITION of this device deter- 
mines to a large extent the relative performance 
of. the machine throughout the rest of the card- 
ing operation. 


Because the licker-in is comparatively small and 
simple in construction it is also relatively cheap 
to maintain. Why take chances with this “key- 
stone” of carding quality? Let Ashworth repair 
service keep it up to snuff. 


‘ oolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING co. 
FACTORIES 

Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia 

REPAIR SHOPS 


Fall River, Philadelphie, Charlotte. Greenville. 
Atlanta, Dallas 


Worcester, 
Greenvilie 


POINTS 


Fall River Philadelphia, 
Charlotte Atianta, Dallas 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Woo 
Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Nappi “ 
Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special 
Wire. Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
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S. T. A. Convention Best 
Recent Years 


(Continued from Page 30) 
Saturday Morning Session 


The first speaker on the Saturday 
morning program was Wm. G. Ash- 
more, Southern editor of Textde 
W orld, and he told of his recent trip 
through South America. This address 
will be found on page 16. S. F. Kim- 
ball, district engineer for the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., Charlotte, 
gave a very interesting and instruc- 
tive talk and demonstration on safety 
principles as applied to the textile 
mills, after which came the annual 
business session. 

At the business session a resolution 
was offered by Marshall Dilling stat- 
ing that the Association was heartily 
in favor of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, and advocating 
co-operation of the members of the 
Association with the Laboratory. 
Election of officers was held, as noted 
earlier, and the meeting closed, 
‘bringing to an end a highly success- 
ful convention. 


Canadian Cotton 
Consumption Up 


Washington, D.C—Increased 
quantities of Carolina cotton are go- 
ing to Canada, where cotton mill con- 
sumption is on a steady upgrade, the 
Department of Agriculture reported. 

According to advices received from 
Olivér B. North, commercial attache 
at Ottawa, Canadian cotton mill con- 
sumption during the last half of 1939 
showed a 16 per cent increase over 
the first half of the year. 

Raw cotton consumption during 
the six months ended January 31, 
1940, amounted to 175,000 bales of 
478 pounds net compared with 124,- 
000 bales during each of the two pre- 
ceding six-month periods. Mill con- 
sumption during February, 1940, 
reached 36,000 bales, the highest 
level in two years. The increased pro- 
duction of cotton textiles in Canada 
was attributed more to generally im- 
proved conditions in Canada than to 
military 


New Corporation Chartered 


Greenville, S$. C—Greenville Na- 
tional Corp., this city, has received a 
charter from Secretary of State W. P. 
Blackwell to manufacture and proc- 
ess goods from cotton, rayon, rubber 
and to deal in all types of textile 
products, machinery and supplies. 
Officers listed: Lydon W. Joyce, 
president and treasurer; Mrs. Cress 
J. Fay, vice-president; William I. 
Blanton, secretary. 
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Department 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 


timate. Call today. 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE covpany 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


$100.00 REWARD 


Will be paid for the arrest and re- 
§ turn to Calhoun, Ga., of Clyde Mil- 
saps and Mrs. Gay Hasty, i.e., Gay 
} Reynolds. Milsaps is a doffer in the 
spinning room and Gay Hasty is a 
| spinner. Wire or notify 
| 
| 


H. F. Jones, President, 
Echota Cotton Millis, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


+ 
SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Guttering and 
Conductors 
Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Bullt-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


PAUL EATON 

PATENT ATTORNEY 

1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


| PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. ) 
Men like Women like 
They all like them. | 
They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
and do not twist in the hands. | 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED — Overseer, thor- 
oughly experienced and capable on long 
draft and super draft in carding and 
spinning. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘E. R. G.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 

' 5 two card sets of Woolen Cards, | 
' 60” x 48”, Bramwell feed, Barker 

condensers and ring doffers. Can Jj 
be seen in operation on mill floor. 

Offered subject to prior sale. | 

| Address ‘‘60-48,”’ 

| Care Textile Bulletin. 7 


WANTED 


Reputable traveling and textile mill 
men to know about the OTEL 
ASHEVILLE. It's clean, fireproof, 


comfortable, convenient. 


WANTED 


A man thoroughly conversant with 
running colored work but who, j 
) from age, or infirmity, is unable to 
) run a small yarn mill; we would i 
want him in a supervisory capacity 
) only; and but a few hours a day; j 
not necessary he be present at 
opening hour. He would not be ex- j 
| pected to have anything to do with 
the help 
terms with 


except be on pleasant 
them. Small town, 
small mill, healthy and splendid 
climate. A man with no dependents 
preferred. 
tile 


Address ANL, care Tex- 
Bulletin. 


GOOD USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE CHEAP 
1 Lathe 
Milling Machine 
Screw Machine 


Drill Press 


Gear Machine 


Also other machine shop equipment. 


THE TEXTILE SHOP 


| 
| 
| 
Hack Saw | 
| 
| 
Spartanburg, S. C. | 


FOR SALE 

| Shafting, hangers, pulleys, motors, 
belting, waste baling press, vacuum 

stripper, slasher, winders, etc, 


L. A. Adams 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Concord, N. C. | 


POSITION WANTED—First-class Master 
Mechanic. Sober, good health and hard 
worker. Can improve job and save on 
coal and power. Special study of textile 
shop and electric work. Know how to 
work help. Address ‘First Class,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Good roll coverer. Give 
Comber experience preferred. State 
ary, when can come. Address 
Coverer,” care Textile Bulletin. 


age. 
sal- 
“Roll 
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WANTED—Position as Superintendent or 
Production Manager. Technical School 
Graduate, with 25 years’ background of 
wide and varied experience in the man- 
ufacturing phases of colored fabrics 
(chambrays and coverts). Have special- 
ized in long-drafts on roving and spin- . 
ning machines for many years. Can get 
results... A good manager of help. Now 
employed by one of South's outstanding 
colored mills as superintendent of yarn 
manufacturing. Best of reference. Ad- 


dress “‘A, S.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 

YELLOW alyssum, stock, annual canter- 
bury bells, snapdragon, single petunia, 
perennial candytuft, painted daisies, 
columbine, periwinkle, portulaca, an- 
nual ageratum, English daisies—-20c per 
doz. Double petunias, $1.00 per doz. 
A. D. Parsons, Wood- 
ru 


WANTED—Master Mechanic. Must be 
experienced as Master Mechanic or As- 
sistant in all kinds of cotton mill me- 
chanical work for spinning, weaving, 
and dyeing, including electrical and 
steam power plant operation. Address 
‘‘Experienced,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER—Available 


July ‘Thor- 
oughly experienced all types of rayon 
dress fabrics. Specialized C. & K. Auto- 
matic Super Silk Looms (Dobby Heads). 
10 years as overseer. Good record. Best 
of credentials. Address ‘July,’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Textile graduate not over 28 years 
of age as assistant designer in fancy dobby 
weaving mill in the South. Practical de- 
signing experience not necessary 
to learn. Give age, experience, 
single, and salary expected. 
signer,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


if willing 
married or 
Address “De- 


WANTED-—Position. as 
ager or Superintendent by capable 
young man, aged 34, with 16 years’ 
practical experience manufacturing, 
fancy jacquard and dobby designing, 
processing, weaving, flat and pile fab- 
rics and novelty yarns. Available June 
30th; Address ‘“‘Capable,"” care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Assistant Man- 


Bids On 314 Million 
Yards Ticking Sought 


Washington, D. Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. has open- 
ed bids at the offices of the corpora- 
tion for furnishing up to 3,500,000 
yards of 32-inch mattress ticking. It 
was announced that it was important 
that bidders indicate the shortest 
time in which eliveries can be made, 
as time of delivery may be a factor 
in making awards. 

The material required shall be 
warp 70, filling 50, weight 7-o0z. per 
square yard; breaking strength, grab 
method, warp 110, filling 65; tearing 
strength, warp 6.0, filling 5.5. A tol- 
erance of plus or minus 34-inch will 
be permitted on width. No minus but 
any plus tolerance will be permitted 
on thread count. A minus tolerance 
of 2% per cent and any plus toler- 
ance will be permitted on weight and 
breaking strength. 

Bids will be accepted on any quan- 
tity up to 3,500,000 yards. Officials 
were unable to state at this time the 
quantity that might be purchased 
under this invitation since factors 
which are yet to be determined will 
govern the purchase. 


| 
' 
| | | 
| 
F. J. Bauman, Mgr., Asheville, N. C. 
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Box 841 


OBJECTIVE 


To attain your objective 
in Spinning and Twisting, 
dependable allies should 
make the problem easier. 


Call our Southern 
Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
: Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


+ 
= 


PAGE- WILLIAMSON, INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION. 


228 West First St., Charlotte, N..C. Phone 8547 


Manufacturers Agents for 


AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM CO. 


Expansion Joints—Hotwater Generators, Underground Tile 
Conduit. 


ANAMOSTAT CORP. OF AMERICA 
Air Diffusors 


CARRIER CORP. 


Unit Heaters, Commercial Air Conditioning. 


CLARAGE FAN CO. 


Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment. 


COE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Drainators,.Continuous Flow Steam Traps. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 


Pumps for Every Service. 


TNEMEC CO. 


Rust and Corrosion Prevention. 


WHITING CORP. 


Industrial and Commercial Stokers. 
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Research Program On Cotton Utilization in the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


(Continued from Page 39) 


taken. This can also be done, though with less definite 
limitation with regard to time, even for the “fundamen- 
tal” research projects. We have no intention of staking 
out fields of research, setting up projects, and working on 
them until “Kingdom come.” 


Essential Functions 


The essential functions involved here are selection, 
determination of use requirements, experimental develop- 
ment, and appraisal. Where appraisal shows that experi- 
mental developments have commercial possibilities, the 
research will be carried out on a commercial scale. 

Selection involves the accumulation of specific technol- 
ogical and economic information relative to present and 
potential uses for cotton. Much of this information will 
be obtained through field surveys, while some of it will: 
be available in published form. All such information, 
however, will have to be analyzed and interpreted in the 
light of each specific utilization problem. It will be part 
of the functions of the Survey and Appraisal Section, 
mentioned a while ago, to conduct research of this nature. 

When a selection has been made of some specific new 
or present use in which the. possibility of extending the 
utilization of cotton is considered to be worthwhile, the 
basic physical and cost requirements of this use will be 
systematically determined. The proper determination of 
use requirements is a highly important step in the devel- 
opment of new and improved cotton products, for if they 
are fixed too high, or too stringently, development might 
be stopped at this step on a product which might other- 
wise have proven satisfactory, and if they are erroneously 
determined too low, or with insufficient stringency, money 
and time may be wasted in developing and testing a 
product which has little chance of proving satisfactory. 

Experimental development involves the application of 
known techniques to produce cotton products to meet 


specific use requirements. The research people in. this 


unit will have frequent occasion to make use of informa- 
tion supplied by the Division of Fiber Properties and 
structure and that supplied by another section of the Cot- 
ton Processing Division which will be working on the 
development of new technological information. This last 
section will be conducting research on general relation- 
ships between fiber properties, yarn properties, and the 
utility of cotton products made therefrom; general rela- 
tionships between the controllable properties of yarn and 
the utility of cotton products; and general relationships 
between fabric construction and fabric properties. 

The laboratory will be equipped with standard textile 
machinery which will be used for both experimental de- 
velopment of cotton products and for the development of 
new technological information. When special machinery 
is required, this research will be carried on co-operatively 
with the project working on the development of new and 
improved processing machinery, 

Appraisal involves examination with regard to physical 
properties and associated costs of the products. When a 
new or improved cotton product has been experimentally 
developed, it will be given appropriate laboratory tests to 
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determine whether or not it meets specified physical re- 

quirements. Particular emphasis will be placed upon the 

use of tests which simulate actual service conditions, in- 
order to save the time and money involved in service 

testing. Laboratory tests will also be used as an aid in 

setting up or revising physical specifications for new and 

improved products. When appropriate test methods and 

equipment are not available, these will be developed, 
when this is possible and practical. In some instances 
laboratory tests will indicate that further work is neces- 
sary and in others that the work should be abandoned. 

In instances where laboratory tests and cost studies 
have indicated that the use requirements have been met, 
actual service tests will be conducted on a sufficiently 
large scale to determine the practicability of the products 
or to indicate where further work is needed. Service tests 
will also be used as a means of demonstrating the practi- 
cability of new and improved cotton products to man- 
utacturers and consumers. 

These are the essentials of how the research will be 
carried out on the development of new and improved cot- 
ton products. Similar methods will be employed in all 
parts of the applied research program. 

This completes my outline of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory's program of research on cotton lint. 
The Department of Agriculture is undertaking this pro- 
gram in behalf of cotton producers in an effort to increase 
the consumption of cotton. As you can see, however, 
many parts of this program are of direct interest to the 
textile industry. This is another way of saying that many 
of the problems of these two groups are of mutual con- 
cern. This has been true since long before any of us here 
can remember. I hope that it always will be. 

Maximum usefulness of this program of research to in- 
crease the utilization of American cotton can be attained 
only if all groups having similar interests co-operate ac- 
tively toward that end. Perhaps better than any other 
group, you, as textile operating executives, understand the 
problems involved in the technical research on cotton lint 
which we are undertaking in the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. Your co-operation and active interest 
will mean much to the success of this program. 


Weaving and Slashing Discussed at S. C. : 
Meeting 
(Continued from Page 25) 

ing your right hand. (Vote.) Opposed by like sign. It 
seems to be unanimous. 

Mr. Burgess, will you stand and let us recognize you. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Burgess: Id like to say that I feel this is indeed 
quite an honor to be elected chairman of the Weavers’ 
Division. I feel also unworthy to be your leader but I 
will do my best. I am sure with the co-operation of all 
you weavers and superintendents and slasher men, we will 
try to put it over in our weak way such that some of us 
will be benefited. | appreciate your confidence very much. 


Chairman Simmons: Thank you, Mr. Burgess. I am 
sure you will do a good job. 
' Mr. Lockman, is there anything further? If not, we 
will stand adjourned. 


Adjournment at 1:10 P.M. 
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Textiles in South America 


= a (Continued from Page 18) 
_A Water Softener with © 


titled to a 15-day vacation with pay. Thére is a social 
= security or pension law similar to the United States law. 


: EXT R A PDOWE RS : A minimum wage law has been proposed, but it is not yet 


being enforced so far as I know. Two-thirds of the em- 
= ployees of a foreign concern must be Brazilians. Compa- 
Of all the alkalies (wncombined ) THAUMAPHOS = nies employing more than 500 persons are supposed to 
= alone in water solution has the power to hold in = provide medical clinics, cafeterias, rest room, etc. These 
= | eS = laws are on the books, but there is considerable question 
= When used with alkalies that do form a precipi- = as to how thoroughly they are enforced in outlying areas. 
tate. THAUMAPHOS peptizes the precipitate, = 
causing the minute particles to remain in a state of = 
suspension, and easily rinsed out, rather than to 
coalesce and form larger particles which drop to 
the bottom forming a troublesome sludge. 


Labor Low Paid 


it 


Despite the “advanced” social laws of Brazil, the sit- 
uation of the textile laborer is not too good. He earns 
in the industrial centers perhaps 5c an hour or $10 per 
month; 2c to 3c an hour in the interior. Of course, this 
will buy about three times as much in Brazil as in the 
United States, and living costs are extremely low. Due to 
these low wages no premium is placed on efficiency. The 
average Brazilian worker runs 25% of the equipment run 
by the U.S. worker, although there is no reason why the 


higher type’ workers could not run additional equipment 
if called on. 


(In 425 Ib. bbls., 125 Ib. kegs, 200 Ib. bags) 


FREE DEMONSTRATION AT NO OBLIGATION 


(TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE) 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


There are no labor unions although there are organiza- 


N.W Atlanta. Ga. = tions of employees said to be more or- less regulated by 
494 Spring St. WV et = the Government. Occasionally there are local strikes, but 
Columbia, $. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Texarkana, Ark.; J 


Columbus, Ga.; Buffalo, N. Y. not often. 


_ = _ Brazil produces all the cheaper grades of cotton cloth 
necessary for domestic consumption and exports a small 


= = production is protected by a high tariff wall; relatively 
= C. E. HONEYCUTT Phone 1209 = few textiles come into Brazil except fine yarns and quality 
= = 
= = products. 
= Gastonia Brush = The average Brazilian manufacturer seems to have no 
= 2 desire to modernize his mill nor to compete for the world o 
= 
= Company : export market. One American industrialist in Brazil told i 
me: “With Ameri anagem 
: tine St. e ith can manag ent, modern machinery 
= = and their cheap cotton, Brazil could undersell the Japan- 
: Manufacturers and Designers of 5 ese. But do they do it?’ No! They are perfectly satis- 
: ‘ = fied with their present profits and easy life.”’ 
Soe ee S overtime. Each employee who has worked a year is en- > 

E Specialize in Refilling Comber Rolls, Card = = There must be innumerable opportunities in the textile ¢ 
a Rolls and Calender Rolls : business of Brazil, but the trouble is in putting one’s fin- se" 
: | = ger on them. I| know of one American resident who said , 
: that he has available several hundred thousand dollars 

me which he would like to put into textile manufacturin ? 
= C. E. HONEYCUTT ng; 
: : which appears to be so profitable. “But no matter which 

. Fl = way I turn,” he said, “the Brazilians seem to have every- 

: Gastonia Roller, ye . thing sewed up. But I am convinced that one can make - 
= ° money here with American management and modern 
= 

= and Spindle Co. : machinery.”’ 
: 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N.C. = Brazil's Cotton Crop 
S General Mill Repairs : There has been a great deal of talk in recent years 7 
= Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles = about Brazil taking our raw cotton market over from the 
South. There is no question but that the Brazilians can 
= diameter = raise plenty of cotten. Production has increased from ¢ 
5 Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 = 500,000 bales in 1932 to 2,000,000 bales in 1938—400%, . 
= Give us a trial = Fortunately, for the Southern cotton farmer, both Amer- 
ican and Brazilian cotton experts believe that under nor- 
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mal peace-time conditions it is not likely that production 
will increase annually by more than 10%. The limiting 
factor is almost unbelievable to the North American 
mind. It is simply a lack of manpower! This, of course, 
could easily change if the price of cotton should reach a 
point to justify taking labor from other crops. The effect 
of the present war on Europe is problematical. Of her 
total cotton production, Brazil consumes some 600,000 
to 700,000 bales annually, which places recent exports at 
around 1,200,000 bales. Last year Germany, Japan and 
Italy took 63% of the export surplus. Theoretically, the 
war should cause these countries to buy even more cot- 
ton, but actually it has probably curtailed their purchases 
because of lack of shipping facilities and desperate need 
of other materials which take precedent over cotton. 

Physical factors are favorable in Brazil for raising 
cotton. There is plenty of good land and the climate is 

_ satisfactory. Despite denials by some U. S. cotton men in 
this country, it is the unanimous opinion of Brazilian and 
American experts in the field, that well over half the crop 
is of good grade and staple, and compares favorably with 
similar types of North American cotton. 

“Sau Paulo cotton may be a little more ‘neppy’ than 
U. S. cotton,” one classer pointed out, “but it makes up 
for that in that it is cleaner and the crop is more uni- 
form. Of course, the longer staples grown in the north 

_of Brazil are less uniform than U. S. cotton. This is pri- 
marily because it is very difficult to improve the strains 
there botanically since the cotton is picked from vear to 
year from the same tree.” The cotton in the South is 
similar to American cotton, and in fact was derived from 
adaptations of the Texas Big Boll and Exnress varieties 
which average 1 1/16” today. It is an absolute fact that 
Sau Paulo staple has been increased from 34” to over 1” 
by means of elaborate botanical exneriments which were 
begun in 1924 at the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Campinas, which TI visited. American cotton men 
in Brazil say that the U. S. could learn a thing or two by 
studving these botanical experiments as well as the 
method of classing cotton used in Brazil. 


Cotton Seed Strictly Controlled 


There is strict control of seed and planting by the 
Government which has 16 fumigating stations in the 
State of Sau Paulo where each farmer raising seed cotton 
is required by law to sell his seed. Last vear these stations 
fumigated. tested for fertility, and resold to farmers, well 
over 36,000,000 Ibs. of this seed. And incidentally, Tan- 
anese farmers. of which there are some 250,000 in Sau 
Paulo, planted over 40% of these seeds. 3 

Another phase of the program, which has established 
world-wide confidence in Sau Paulo cotton, is the Federal 
Grading Commissin whose grading is so accurate and 
honest that many European countries accept the cotton 
it classes without even sampling it. There are many in- 
teresting things which I could tell about Brazil, including 
the night life in Rio which must be the gayest in the 
world, but IT must pass on to Argentina. 


Argentina 


The textile industry of Argentina, in contrast to that of 
Brazil, is new, lusty and virile. Most of the spindles and 
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~ Wax Cup Holder 
for Foster and Universal Winders 
7 Advanta ges: 


1. Insures uniform waxing of every inch of 
yarn. 

2. Does away with the necessity of using “hot 
to obtain this result. 

3. Prevents waste. : 
Made of Bakelite—Strong, Light and Durable 


A number of mills have already equipped all their 
winders with Wax Cup Holders and others that 
bought a small number for trial, have ordered addi- 
tional quantities. 
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production equipment were put in within the last ten to 
fifteen years, and more than a few of the plants are com- 
parable to those of the United States in efficiency. The 
industry is growing rapidly and there is room for further 
expansion. At the present time, there are perhaps 200 
mills of importance operating in the country: cotton, 
wool, rayon, silk, and knitting. However, the industrial 
census of 1935 lists over 4,500 establishments of various 
sorts, most of which consist of one or two looms in some- 
body’s basement or woodshed. These small outfits known 
as “faconiers,”’ produce an appreciable part of the total 
output of textiles. 

The cotton-textile industry consists of some 20 plants 
with a total of 350,000 spindles. The next census is ex-— 
pected to show at least 450,000 spindles. There are a few 
large plants in the sense that we in the United States 
know them, but the majority are small. There is thought 
to be room for twice the present number of spindles. 

There are two rayon yarn manufacturers in Argentina. 
Production figures are a closely guarded secret, but the 
larger plant, operated by DuPont, is said to make at least 
85% of the domestic yarn. Only filament yarn is made 
at the present time. 

There are a great many small rayon faconiers, but only 
eight or ten plants of real importance, and these have 
only from 50 to 200 looms each. 


The cotton-textile business in Argentina had a tough 


year in 1938 due to competition from Japan and Italy. 


However, with normal protection from this type of com- 
petition, the industry is profitable. The better plants 
earn from 10% to 20%, it was told me on good author- 
ity, and look on 6% to 10% as a “bad year.” The small 
faconiers ‘earn a living.” 


Low Tariff Problem 


Since the country must keep its tariffs on manufac- 
tured products low in order to export agricultural prod- 
ucts, the local manufacturers are never quite sure just 
what competition they .are going to have from other 
textile-producing countries who make trade agreements 
with their country. 

There is also considerable competition among the mills 
themselves. The haphazard attitude toward modern ma- 
chinery that exists in Brazil is not in evidence. Old ma- 
chinery has almost as hard a time competing in Argentina 
as it does in the United States, and there is no incentive 
for an American manufacturer to move old machinery to 
Argentina. I understand that a good bit of used equip- 
ment is being sold down there but this is probably being 
done largely on a promotional basis to take advantage of 
the present war situation. 

Argentina is not a low-wage country in the sense of 
Brazil. Ordinary unskilled workers earn $1.50 to $2.50 a 
day in Buenos Aires; skilled laborers more. Furthermore, 
the efficiency of the Argentine worker is very high in com- 
parison with most other Latin-American countries. Most 
of the textile employees are of Italian descent. 


Social Laws Worse Than Ours 


Argentina has its share of social laws. There is a 
famous statute on the books known as ‘No. 11-7-29,” 
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which includes the following: A person who has been 
employed for three months is considered a “permanent 
employee.” He cannot be discharged without payment of 
one month’s wages for the first year worked and one-half 
month’s wages for each year after that. Each employee 
must have two weeks’ vacation with pay each year, and 
may be absent due to illness for as long as three months 
each year with pay. The mill, regardless of business con- 
ditions, must guarantee at least nine months’ employment 
each year. Extra shifts to take care of bulges in business 
become more or less permanent because it is virtually 
impossible to fire anyone after he becomes a “‘permanent 
employee.”’ Work week is 48 hours. Work day is 8 
hours; 6 hours in dusty rooms. A two-hour lunch period 
is required by law. Complications and penalties connect- 
ed with this law are so great that one mill man told me 
that he adds 8% to 10% to his overhead costs to cover it 


Labor unions are existent in Argentina, but are consid- 
ered rather impotent. There were 44 strikes among all 
industries of Argentina in 1938: the number has seldom 
exceeded 100 strikes per year. 


Market conditions in Argentina demand a great manv 
different styles in relatively small quantities. There are a 
few commission merchants, but most goods are sol 
direct. 


“Running a mill here drives an American mill man 
nuts,” declared the manager of one large plant. “I have 
had several American assistants, but most of them went 
home after a short time. There are-a million detailed 
problems here that we don’t have in the States. For ex- 
ample, see that machine over there? Well, I invented it 
last week. We don’t have machinery salesmen calling en 
us every day.” 


Outstanding Plant 


I visited a number of mills in Argentina but the out- 
standing, plant there, and probably in all South America. 
A. 
Aires. This company, with plants in Uruguay and Brazil 
was founded in 1885 by Robert Fraser, of Scotland, and 
titons of Robert Frasers. As a matter of fact, there is a 
great deal of British money and management in the tex- 


tile industry of Argentina. 


This firm has grown from a small firm occupied exclu- 


sively with the manufacture of alpargatus, a cheap shoe | 


for workers, with a canvas upper and jute sole, to a com- 
pany employing 7,500 persons in Buenos Aires alone and 
producing a wide variety of products. 


The textile division of the company, founded in 1900. 
consists of a complete 50,000 spindle cotton mill and 
considerable special equipment. ‘Probably 90% of the 
productive equipment is British, the remainder being 
American, French, Italian, German and Belgian. 


In view of the difficulties in getting supplies, particu- 
larly under anticipated war-time conditions, Alpargatus 
for the last several years has kept a full year’s supply of 
raw materials and machine parts in three huge ware- 
houses, scattered in different parts of Buenos Aires. This 
investment no doubt has already paid for itself many 
times since war broke out. 


Fabrica Argentina De Alpargatus, of Bueno; | 
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Practically all of the productive equipment in the tex- 
tile mill has been installed within the last few years. 
Long-draft spinning is standard and large packages are 
stressed throughout. Due to lack of additional floor space 
numerous conveyor belts are used. One of them is known 
as “a moving stock room.” Incidentally, the larger ma- 
chines are highly personalized by the operatives and 
known by names such as “Queen Mary.” I have in my 
brief-case a list of speeds and production figures if any 
of you are interested in looking at these after the meeting 
is over. I might say that they are favorable with any of 
ours here in the United States and probably better in 
some instances. 


Employees Mostly Women 


Out of the 7,500 persons employed by Alpargatus, it is 
unique thta 6,800 are women—young and pretty women, 
too! No job is too big or too tough for these girls. They 
run, and run well, the heaviest machinery in the mill. I 
saw them swinging heavy slasher beams around on hoist 
just as though they were bobbins in a spinning room. 
Even the overseers are women, who think nothing of put- 
ting a wrench to a machine if a mechani¢ is slow. All the 
workers at Alpargatus wear uniforms designating the de- 
partment and rank of the individual. The mill operates 
a cafeteria, a medical clinic, canteen, etc. The mill engi- 
neer and superintendent of weaving live in pent houses 


on top of the mill so as to be close to what’s going on at 
all times. 


Alpargatus has a very aggressive sales policy, with 142 
automobiles on the road selling directly to merchants. 
They also have an extremely aggressive advertising policy 
and believe it or not some of the calendars they give away 
are worth $5 to $10 a page in bookstores. 


Argentina is not usually thought of as a cotton produc- 
ing country, yet it produces all domestic cotton and ex- 
ports a part of the crop each year. Domestic growers are 
protected to the extent that cotton mills are allowed to 
bring machinery into the country duty-free providing 
they agree to use only Argentine cotton. There is said to 
be only one mill in the entire country which has paid 
duty on its machinery in return for the privilege of im- 
porting foreign cottons. But the tariff on cotton is so 


high, well over 20%, that this mill’seldom uses its privi- 
lege. 


Argentina is not thought likely soon to reach any place 
of prominence among cotton-raising countries of the 
world. The top crop, in 1936, was only about 350,000 
American bales. Yet this represented an increase of 
260% over 1931! 


Argentine manufacturers say that in general the cotton 
is of good grade and staple, although rather uneven due 
to faulty picking and ginning. It averages better than 
1”. I saw excellent tire cord—which demands the best 


types of cotton—being made from carefully selected 
bales. 


Taking everything into consideration, American man- 
ufacturers of machinery look on Argentina as probably 
the best market of all the countries in South America, 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Address of President Parks At S. T. A. 
Convention 
(Continued from Page 11) 


and 12 years. Although these children were only a part 
of his personnel, their discipline was a large part of his 
work. Sometimes he did his own licking and sometimes 
he took the unfortunate culprit home for a sound parental 
dressing down. This was the age when “everybody work- 
’. ed but Father.” Incidentally that still left quite a few to 
work. 

If he were an overseer, he wore a derby, smoked tre- 
mendous cigars when off duty and could be instantly 
spotted as ‘““The Boss’ by the badge of his trade—a 
leather pencil holder, bristling with pencils, which he 
pinned to his shirt. Furthermore, he was frequently given 
to the wearing or resplendent and serviceable celluloid 
collars which were impervious to soil and water, but con- 
stituted a considerable fire hazard. He used simple arith- 
metic and the “rule of three’ with a somewhat reckless 
abandon, but square root was still an abstract mystery— 
to be spoken of sagely—and avoided as far as possible. 


Without the precise and sturdy machines which we 
have today, without the service of the well equipped ma- 
chine shop which we maintain, with supply houses far 
away and furnishing only rough, unfitted parts, the over- 
seer and the superintendent of that day were expected to 
“keep the belts on the tight pulley’’—and they did it. 


Without formal training, he was to master his machine 
and did a swell job of making things hum. He started a 
tradition—my hat’s off to. him. 

Now, having reviewed two types of our predecessors, 
weighing their qualities, shortcomings and accomplish- 
ments, let’s turn the spot light on the operating executive 
of today. 


Only time can lend perspective for a qualitative analy- 
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sis of our worth as a group, but you and I will do well to 
consider our individual value to the industry. 


Being valuable today involves infinitely more than it 
did even a short decade ago. Today’s competition, born 
of a shrunken market and an over-expanded industry, 
demands that we be not only the master of our mechani- 
cal process, but versed in the art of human engineering as 
well. We must be able to lead and inspire our human 
organization. We must achieve maximum human effi- 
ciency with a minimum of friction, remembering always 
that any circumstance which is harmful to an employee - 
will, in time, be harmful to our business. } 


We must possess that quality of the imagination—the 
power to leave the beaten path, developing new and 
worthwhile short cuts which will lower the cost of produc- 


- tion or raise the quality of our product, production and 


cost being the twin keys to profitable operation. 


May I digress to state a simple fact that apparently is 
not comprehended by the public in general or by politi- 
cians in particular—there ts no justification for the con- 
tinued operation of a. plant which cannot show a reason- 
able profit over a period of time. 


Profit is the life blood of a business. Any business 
that is not profitable is dying; it cannot grow; it cannot 


“maintain itself; it can serve neither the stockholder, the 


employee, the community nor the public welfare. 


It is your duty, and mine to see that our particular 
plant 7s profitable in so far as it lies within our power to 
do so. 


In conclusion, may I restate the responsibility of the 
operating executive: first, to combine and co-ordinate the 
proper manpower, machinery and raw material to pro- 
duce textile goods; second, to produce it at a profit to the 
mill owners, in fairness to the employees and at a cost 
within the means of the buying public. 

A big job for big men—have we got what it takes? 
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BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF -PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
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TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


Warp Sizing Compounds 
Emulsified and Soluble Softeners 
Sulphonated Tallows and Oils 
Locust Bean Gum—Japan Wax 


Shuttle Tallow 


INDUSTRIAL 


ACIDS— 
Acetic, Muriatic 
Nitric, Oxalic 
Sulphuric, Cresylic 


AMMONIA—Aqua and 
Anhydrous 


ALCOHOLS 


ALUM—Commercial 
Ammonia and Iron Free 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Borax 
Calcium Chloride 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash 
Copper Sulphate 
Epsom Salt 
Formaldehyde 
Glauber’s Salt 
Liquid Chlorine 


CHEMICALS 


Mono-Calcium Phosphate 
Naphthalene 
Paradichlorobenzene 
Phenol 
Pine Oil 
Soda Ash 
Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Sodium Silicate _ 
Di-Sodium Phosphate 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
Tetra-Sodium Pyro- 
Phosphate 
Talc 
Dairy Cleansers 
For Bottles, Equipment 
Floors, etc. 
HTH-70, HTH-15 
Lo-Bax 
Laundry Sodas 
Detergent 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated 


314 W. Henry St. 


Phone 1872 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Textiles in South America 
(Continued from Page 52) 


although even here it is limited because there are only 
12,500,000 people in the Republic. 


I have previously mentioned that the cotton-textile 
industry of Chile last summer consisted of 42,000 spindles 
and 2,000 laoms, over 60% of which are controlled by 
W. R. Grace & Co. As a matter of fact, the Grace Co. 
is dominant all up and down the west coast of South 
America, although the number of mills are relatively few. 
This is partly because the countries to the west are far 
behind the eastern countries in the matter of industrial 
dev elopment, but mainly because of the small populations 
and low buying power of the people. There are only 
around 400,000 persons in Chile who vote, which means 
that the bulk of the population is pitifully poor. 


Chile is different from the other South American coun- 
tries in that it has what is said to be a communistic type 
of Government as compared with virtual dictatorships in 
most of the other countries. One of the main results of 
this is that Chile has more labor troubles probably than 
any of the other countries under discussion. Just the 
other day I noticed where a general strike had been 
called.. The chances are that the next Government of 
Chile will be strongly rightist as many: of our Latin 


neighbors have the habit of swinging violently from one 


side to the other. I could talk about the political situa- 
tion as I saw it while down there for hours, but there is 
no use in doing this since it is in such a state of flux that 
it changes from day to day. 


One Bath a Week 


Chile has its share of social laws and Government re- 
strictions similar to the other countries under discussion. 
The chief difference is that in this country the employer 
gets a break. Each worker is required by law to take at 
least one bath a week! 


From the standpoint of either establishing a plant or 


- selling in South America, it is very important to go into 


the matter thoroughly before spending any real money. 
It should be determined whether or not there is an actual 
market for your product, what the exchange restrictions 
are, how you can get your money out of the various coun- 
tries, what sort of local competition you will be up 
against, what kind of trade agreements are in existence, 
how stable the Government is, and many other points. In 
addition, it should be realized from the beginning that 
South American methods of doing business are vastly dif- 
ferent from our own. Most South American business men 
are as ethical as most U.S. business men despite these 
differences. However, in every part of the world there are 
unscrupulous persons looking for a sucker, and it is ad- 
visable to investigate any agent or representative em- 
ployed locally. 


Watch Trademarks and Patents 


™ One of the main things to watch out for, if you expect 
to stay clear of the local laws, is the matter of trade- 
mark and patent practice. American residents in some 
countries will tell you of cases where U. S. countries sell- 
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ing advertised products have been forced to pay substan- 
tial sums for the privilege of using their own brand 
names. A U. S. cosmetic firm is reported to have been 
held up for $125,000 by a South American firm which 
had thoughtfully registered its trade-mark a good many 
years ago. A nationally known soft drink company is 
now engaged in litigation over this same problem. An 
American automobile company lost a suit for $10,000 
while I was in one of the capital cities over a gadget over 
the dashboard ‘they failed to patent. Laws may change 
from day to day along with some of the weaker govern- 
ments. Customs officers often seem to manufacture laws 
to suit the occasion and it is easy to get into much ex- 
pensive trouble. It is unnecessary to cite Mexico as an 
example of how a Government can suddenly decide to 
take over all foreign industry. It is understood that Bo- 
livia did a certain amount of this just before war broke 
out, changed its mind after Busch, the pro-German dicta- 
tor, mysteriously committed suicide. 


The political situation below the equator is much too 
complicated to discuss here, but it might be pointed out 
that the present European war has brought the countries 
much closer to us than they ever have been before. Un- 
fortunately, practically everyone of these countries has a 
nucleus of Germans, Italians and other nationalities who 
believe in totalitarian principals. Excluding these groups, 
who are admittedly Fascist, I found the real citizens to 
be fiercely proud of their countries and to want no outside 
interference from any one. Many of the presidents are 
considered dictators, but this is the way it has been since 
formation of these countries, and South American dicta- 
tors have little in common with the European-style dicta- 
tors. Governments of. these Republics will undoubtedly 
become more stable as the population becomes better ed- 
ucated. 


So far as our own trade relations with South America is 
concerned, there is no doubt that they have been greatly 
improved in recent years but we have much more to do 
along this line. The chief problem is that our Latin 
neighbors have practically no internal source of gold dol- 
lars with which to buy our products and can buy only to 
the extent that they sell. This has resulted in the barter 
trading previously mentioned. I feel that we shall con- 


tinue to get a share of the business, but do not see how | 


we possibly can expect to increase this unless we work out 
some sort of trade agreements with each of these coun- 
tries. Our own State Department realizes this and is try- 
ing to develop new products which we can buy from 
South America in order that they may buy additional 
goods from us. In addition, numerous plans are under 
consideration to extend credit to these countries. 


I do not want to sound unduly pessimistic about the 
business possibilities in South America for despite all the 


complications and disadvantages there is a market for 
American goods if manufacturers will study the situation 
and devise methods of meeting European competition. 
The same thing generally applies to American interested 
in establishing a branch manufacturing plant. There is 
plenty of room for new mills in most of the countries, 
but it would be almost impossible to make a success of 
such a venture without careful study and. preparation. 
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MEETING PLACE FOR 
TEXTILE MEN 


In New York 


To outstanding members of 
the textile industry, the Van- 
derbilt is home during their 
stay in New York. You, too, 
will enjoy this internationally famous hotel 

. because of its location, which combines 
the distinction of a Park Avenue address with 
the convenience of being adjacent to New 
York's textile center ... and because 
of its luxurious accommodations and deli- 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS, ETC. 


Ae lerrell Machine 


Charlotte, 


One for all and 
all for one 
In the complete line of Victor Travel- 
ers, there is one for every. spinning re- 


quirement—and all are designed and produced for one purpose 
to provide better spinning performance. 


Hundreds of mills have found results exceptional with Victor 
Travelers. Why not try them? Write for FREE samples. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY . 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 


P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gastonia, N. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel. —247 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Meet At Parker High 
School 


(Continued from Page. 14) 


1,000. You have to take into account type of the beater, 
as to the speed you run it at. 


Mr. Splawn: What type beaters do you run at that 


speed ? 
Mr. Crow: 1 use Porcupine beater, blade beater, inter- 
mediate section, Kirschner in the finisher section. The 


lowest speed is at the first beater, then stepping up to the. 
maximum on the finisher. 


J. L. Brannon: 1 would like to ask you, Mr. Crow, 
what speed do you run on each beater? 


Mr. Crow; Kirschner beater or carding beater, between . 
900 and 1,000. Porcupine running right at 600 R.P.M. 
Then blade beater in between. 


Mr. Splawn: What about that beater speed, Mr. C.? 

Mr. C.: I came up here to learn about that. We are 
trying to find out. We are not running very much rayon; 
only about 200,000 pounds a week, and we are trying to 
find out. (Laughter. ) 


Mr. Crow: They are running an awful lot since he 
went up there February a year ago. Let him tell us. 1: 
insist on it. 

Mr. Splawn: We will get just as much out of this 
meeting as we put into it. If any of you know anything, 


speak up. 
W. W. Cobb, Supt., Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 
S. C.: In recent months or years we have been trying to 


get back to that old idea, to learn all you can and give out 
nothing. It is a mistaken idea. There are people who 
come to these meetings instructed by their superiors to 
keep their mouth shut and we won't get places that way. 
If we don’t know anything, let’s keep our mouths shut 
but if we do, let the other fellow know and help him out. 
We can't live to ourselves; we have to be neighborly. 

Mr. Greet: This is the thing we have been concerned 
with in the Parker District. I spoke to one of the super- 
intendents in the District the other day and asked him 
why can’t we have a get-together discussion group and 
hold a weekly discussion at night for a couple of hours 
on rayon? He said, “No, siree, I’ve got something that | 
don’t want to give away.” Mr. Cobb has something when 
he said that the more we give out, the more we get.” | 
have a lot of dope in my files that I have received from 
people. Like the man I talked to last week, ““Here’s some 
stuff that I brought down here with me; I’ve been work- 
ing with the mills and we have got this stuff all worked 
out,” he said. | wouldn't be surprised if that didn’t help 
him get that job-—he had it all in a knapsack when he got 
that job. 


Ir. Splawn: What have you found the best so far, 
Mr. C., on your rayon? 


Mr, C.: Mr. Cobb has been through the plant down 
there, I think. I'll be honest, I haven’t been told by my 
superiors to keep my mouth shut. We have a picker com- 
ing down from the Saco-Lowell Shops and a card: and | 
would tell you if I thought I knew. I never did like to get 
up so much, and if I knew what was best I would tell you. 
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There are men here who know more about it than I do. 
We have a lot of blends down there plus 100% rayon. I 
couldn’t say what is the best. 


Mr. Splawn: What is the maximum licker-in speed? 
What do you think, Mr. Brannon? 


Mr. Brannon: It is a serious question, which at the 
best is a hard problem. I like to treat my stocks where I 
can maintain better breaking strength, your weaving is 
going to run better. Weaving is based on breaking 
strength. I have gotten better results with my licker-in 
speed 350 to 375 on actual tests and when I started on 
rayon I had about eight different concerns who were 
running laboratory tests. I run through so much of this 
kind and so much of that kind; it might come out rags 
or quality cloth and I put that in there and we would run 
laboratory tests. Ends down per spindle hours. I ran that 


mill two and a half years; and quit of my: own accord—lL 


don’t want anybody’s spun rayon job. (Laughter.) But 
we made money and cleared money on 350 to 375 with 
everything set in proportion. There is no use to set your 
licker-in speed if you are going to tear it down on your 
spinning frames and you are going to ruin it in the slasher 
room. The slasher room is the most important process in 
the mill in running rayon. | as 


Chairman Simmons: 
preparing rayon, it seems to me that we all know we don’t 
have the cleaning problem that we have in cotton; it’s 
more of getting the stock in form so that it can be run 
on our cotton machinery and this would indicate to me 
that lower speeds would be better. The lower the speed 
the less breaking we would have. Let’s leave this question 
and go on to the next one. Let’s answer these questions 
definitely and specifically so that we can get through. In 
dealing with speeds there are so many factors that enter 
into the problem that each case would almost have to be 
handled separately. We could spend the entire time of 
our meeting talking about nothing but this and not have 
the subject properly covered when we finish. I suggest 
that we omit any further discussion of speed until the 
other questions have been considered. 


Number of Buffings On Cork Rolls 


Mr. Splawn: Our next question is, “On slubbers and 
Speeders, how many buffings will a cork roll stand and 
give satisfactory service?” (b) “What is the length of 
satisfactory service?” Someone using cork rolls, give us 
your opinion on that. 


Mr. Robinson, Kendall Mills, Camden, S. C.: We don’t 
want this meeting to drag so I will give you my’ experi- 
ence. We have 31-32”, diameter shells, all ball bearings, 
to finish 15/16. We find about three buffings is about 


what we get and to go lower than that you have trouble 
with your cot bursting. 


Mr. Brannon: 1 buff them every six months whether 
they need it or not. I get about four to five buffings 
which would give us about two and a half years because 
if you get them too thin, it makes bad work. It’s better 
to cut them off after five buffings. 


Mr. Splawn: Anyone else have anything to say on 
that? 


On this question of speeds and 
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Mr. Stutts: Do you buff all at one time, Mr. Brannon? 


Mr. Brannon: Buff the back lines about once a year, 
every other time. I buff the front line every six months. 


Mr. Caughman: We buff every sixty days, but I can. 
only get about three buffings. We find that when we go 
lower than that we get a little chipping at the end where 
it gets too thin. It doesn’t give you quite as good a cush- 
ion there. We pull all rolls at the same time, front and 
middle, very light buffing. 


Ellis Royal: Wouldn’t the time interval and the num- 
ber of buffings depend on the type cotton you are using 
and the weight of the sliver, the twist? 


Mr. Caughman: Yes, it would. 


Mr. Brannon: We have been using some synthetic 
rolls and got very good satisfaction from them. 


H. R. Brock, Sou. Agent, Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co., Greenvile, S. C.: I think that condition varies a 
whole lot there on roving. I saw one place they were 
buffing every two weeks. On that long draft they finally 
went to synthetic rolls and found that the life of the roll 


was lengthened quite a bit and didn’t have to buff them 


as often. There are other things to consider on the syn- 
thetic rolls. 


Mr. Splawn: What were you running, Mr. Caughman? 
1 and a 16th inch. 


Mr. Brannon: Right now they have been running about 


Mr. Caughman: 


| fourteen months and haven’t been buffed at all. The 


longer they run the better they are, the slicker they get 
and the smoother. Run the front line at low speed at 204 
and have been running them over a year and they haven’t 


been buffed. 


Mr. Cox: On 1.25 hank roving we buff our rolls every 
ninety days. At Gossett Mills I had running a speeder on 
a test. We ran one speeder there on cork. 


Mr. Splawn: How many buffings do you get, Mr. Cox? 
Mr. Cox: About four. 

. Mr. Splawn: That’s a year? 
Mr. Cox: Yes, sir. 


J. E. Robinson, Overseer Carding, Kendall Mills, Cam- 
den, S. C.: I notice here that this subject we are discuss- 
ing has reference to slubbers and speeders. We run our 
roving from the slubber to the intermediate, where we 
have a higher speed. That is why the life of our rolls is 
no longer than it is and then on the thinner cot, you see. 


Tinting Rayon 


Mr. Splawn: If there is no further discussion on this, 
we will go on to Question No, 9, “What system of tinting 
rayon for identification purposes have you found most 
satisfactory?”’ 


F. W. Waldrop, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.: 
Some mills that practice this, tint a small bag of it and 
mix it in with the regular run. 


Mr. Cox: We had a British rayon we were getting 
already tinted. Certain per cent with the white, then 
hand tinting some, and we tried different ways. 
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Chairman Simmons: We don’t like to call on represen- 
tatives of the trade that have anything to sell—the rea- 
sons, of course, are obvious. It wouldn't be quite the 
thing to do, but right here we have a matter we can feel 
perfectly free in calling on Mr. Uhler. I am not going to 
ask him to tell us anything about his oils or tint but I 
wonder if Mr. Uhler will tell us the different methods of 
tinting rayon? 


W. B. Uhler, Salesman, Borne, Scrymser Co., Spartan- 


burg, S. C.: The general system seems to be to tint in a 
hopper where we get a mass of the fibers tumbling in a 
fog. No chance of mixing the stock as it goes on through 
and there we can use different colors, and different shades, 
15 or 18 shades. Get them put on there right at the be- 
ginning and there’s no trouble in identification and get- 
ting very uniform blending. : 


Chairman Simmons: Have you see any other systems 


or any other ways of tinting the stock? 


Mr. Uhler: I originally saw the vat dyeing method but 
it seemed to have a bad effect on the work by making the 
fibers stringy. 


Mr. Stutts: We have both types. There are three types 
of tinting; one type is tinting in the back of the hopper 
which Mr. Uhler is familiar with. The other type, which 
tints under the beater, and if you will excuse my refer- 
ence to the system, that is the Texaco system. The third 
system is buying the stuff tinted. The cost of tinting 
rayon is quite high. There are some disadvantages and 
advantages of both systems. In tinting in the hopper if 
you are running one continuous type of rayon or type of 
blend, it is very nice to use tinting back in the hopper 
without having to clean out the machine all the way 
through. Where you are running various blends it is bet- 
ter to tint at the picker beater chamber, because when 
you want to change tints you only have to clean out part 
of your picker, where otherwise you would have to clean 
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out all of the stock from the hoppers all the way through 
the pickers. In going on tinting I advise everyone to 
check on the costs of the various types. You may be 
getting a beautiful tint but it may be costing you a lot. 
Either system will give you a very beautiful tint. 


W. T. Creswell, Overseer Carding, Springs Mill, Ches- 
ter, S. C.: I would just like to ask these carders, have 
they ever tried tinting on the front of the card. It would 
get rid of all of your waste. 


_ Mr. Stutts: One disadvantage that it is very dangerous 
is that you may get some in the picker room mixed up. A 
small amount of acetate in the wrong place may ruin 10,- 
000 yards of cloth. 


Mr. Creswell: What about the waste? 


Mr. Stutts: All the waste is tinted, too. 


You don't 
know what it is until it is tinted. 


Mr. Creswell: You don’t make that amount of waste. 


Mr. Splawn: The amount of waste you make is rela- 
tively small as compared with some cloth that you might 
waste. 


Mr. Stutts: If you make any waste at the back of the 
card you can’t use it again. You have to hold that waste 
back. If you are running acetate or rayon it is just like 
mixing kerosene and water, the two things that will ruin 
you. 


J. M. Bolt, Gen. Supt., Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 


_lotte, N. C.: I haven’t heard anybody bring out the sys- 


tem we use at one of our plants where we run some spun 
rayon. We run it out 1% denier cut rayon 17%” staple, 
74’s filling. We do our tinting at the picker, at the calen- 
der rolls. We run it out on the floor as it is tinted and 
then we carry this back to a big bin and let it dry out for 
12 or 24 hours and then run it back through and make 
the lap. We tint it right on the delivery roll. We have 
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found that the most successful system that we have tried 
on tinting. 


John Fonville, “Cotton,” Atlanta, Ga.: Is the staple 


injured any at‘all by running it twice? 


Mr. Bolt: No, we run it considerably slower than cot- 
ton. 

Mr. Fonville: What is the percentage of oil put on 
there? 

Mr. Bolt: 1 can’t give you the percentage, but by the 


time it is run twice the tint is well distributed. We drip 
it on. | 


Chairman Simmons: 1 want to suggest that we skip 
these other carding questions and take up the: discussion 
on spinning. But before the discussion, let’s hear the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. 


Frank Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mills, Lockhart, $ 
C.: We elected Hamlet Burgess, of the Springs Mills, 
Chester, S$. C., as Chairman of the Weaving Section in 
Spartanburg and we still want to leave him on there and 
we want to put W. W. Splawn, Kendall Mills, Pelzer, S. 
C., as Chairman of. the Carding-Spinning Section, and 
W, T. Morton, Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., as General 
Chairman of the South Carolina Division. 


Chairman Simmons: You hear the nominations. Are 
there any comments? (No comments.) 


Chairman Simmons: Is there a motion that we elect 
these two gentlemen that our nominating committee has 
suggested ? 


W. E. Hammond: | think the committee has made a 
very wise selection and I wish to make the motion that 
the report of the Nominating Committee be accepted. 


Mr. Cobb: 1 second the motion. 


Chairman Simmons: Al in favor, raise your right hand. 
(All raised their hand; no objection.) 


Chairman Simmons: Mr. Morton, will you stand and 
let us see you. (Mr. Morton stands. Applause.) Mr. 
Splawn, will you stand. (Mr. Splawn stands, Applause.) 


Let us proceed with our discussion on spinning. 
(Continued in next issue) 


Spartanburg Textile Institute Program Is Set 
For June 29th 


Spartanburg, S$. C-——Approximately 80 students will be 
graduated from the Textile Institute at commencement 
exercises which begin Saturday, June 29th, and continue 
through the following Monday. 

The main event for Saturday will be the annual alumni 
banquet, beginning at & p. m. in the Walker Building on 
the campus. Wade Ward, of Albany, Ga., of the class of 
1934, will be alumni speaker. 


The commencement sermon will be preached at 11:15 
o'clock Sunday morning at Blackwood Chapel by Dr. 
Paul N. Garber, registrar of the school of religion at 
Duke University. The school’s Glee Club will furnish 
special music, 


i} SULFATED ESTERS OF FATTY ACIDS é 
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Cone Estate Income Goes To His Widow 


Greensboro, N. C.—Mrs. Laura W. Cone, widow of 
Julius W. Cone, will receive the income of the estate, 
with principal being kept invested during her lifetime, it 
was learned when the will was filed for probate in the 
office of A. Wayland Cooke, clerk of Guilford Superior 
Court, here. | 

The will provides that Mrs. Cone and their son, Ed- 
ward Toner Cone, shall be trustees and executors of the 
estate, valuation of which is not mentioned in the instru- 
ment, and it is probable that this will not become known 
until the executors qualify and the will is probated. 

The will further provides that the entire estate remain- 
ing upon the death of Mrs. Cone shall be divided between 
two children, Edward Toner Cone and Mrs. Frances 5S. 
Hetherington, of New York City, his step-daughter. 

Mrs. Cone, who before she married Mr. Cone on March 
15, 1916, was the widow of the late David Stern, prom- 
inent member of the Greensboro bar. 


Alfred Moore Estate Estimated Over Two 
Million Dollars 


Spartanburg, S. C.—-Appraisal and inventory of the 
estate of Alfred M. Moore, prominent Spartanburg textile 
executive and manufacturer, is scheduled to be filed in 
probate court here soon. The estate, tentatively, is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, and includes large 
mill properties, embracing three plants and other hold- 
ings. 

The will was filed May 24th, with three of four exec- 
utors immediately qualified as trustees and testamentary 
letters granted them by Probate Judge Charles M. Pace. 

Samuel E. Anderson, Eugene M. Anderson and Charles 
W. Howe, all of Spartanburg County, and Cary L. Page, 
of Princeton, N. J., were named executors and trustees in 
the will. Letters testamentary have been issued granted 
to all except Mr. Cary, who will receive such authoriza- 
tion upon furnishing bond. | 

Two equal shares: of the estate were left in trust to the 
trustees, the income and proceeds therefrom, less ex- 
penses, to be paid for five years to his niece, Martha 
Moore Page, thereafter, if she still lives, the entire capital 
of such trust to be paid over to her. 2 

One equal share of the estate was left in trust to the 
trustees, all proceeds and income, less expenses, to go to 
another piece, Lucy Moore Mackintosh, for five years, 
the entire capital of such trust to be paid to her then, if 
she lives. 

One share of the estate was left in trust to the trustees, 
proceeds and income therefrom, less expenses, to be paid 
to another piece, Mary Moore Perkins, for the time of 
her natural life, the entire capital of such share to be 
paid, upon her death, in equal shares to her children. 

The will expressed Mr. Moore’s desire that all his in- 
vestments in Jackson Mills at Wellford and Iva, S. C., 
and High Shoals, N. C., be continued intact for a period 
of five years. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 
Massachusetts 


OUR AUTOMATIC FOUR-BLADE DIXIE SHEAR 
FOR COTTONS AND RAYONS 


WITH ITS DOUBLE SUCTION 
PULLS THE THREAD UP INTO THE BLADES IN 
FRONT AND CARRIES THEM AWAY IN BACK 
WE SEND IT ON APPROVAL 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN YOU WILL INVEST 
IN OUR AUTOMATIC GUIDING 


LOOP CUTTER AND EDGE TRIMMER 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Sou. Agt. 
602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Give your product “Consumer Appeal,” and back-up 
advertising with a package that is truly competitive 
Too often buying decisions depend upon package 
appearance 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Charlotte. N. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Kinston, N.C. 
Asheboro, N. C 


Martinsville, Va. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


for textile finishing 


These Condor Rubber Covered immersion and squeezing 
rolls have been in service on a warp mercerizing range—some of them 
as long as eight years and still virtually unaffected by the sulfuric 
acid bath. There is no oxidizing, surface hardening, cracking or 
change of density. 


MANHATTAN Rubber Coverings likewise assure longer service from 


SOTICEC 


PRODUCTS 
Cone Belt 
Transmission 
V-Belt 
Agricultural Belting 
Air Hose 
Acid Hose 
Water Hose 
Fire Hose 
Steam Hose 
Suction Hose 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 


Hard Rubber Pot Eyes - 
Rubber Lined Tanks " Le 
Abrasive Wheels 


Bowling Balls 


acid storage tanks like the one at lower right. 


* 


AN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


BESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


68 Townsend Street 


top. Two pages are devoted to describing and illustrating 
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Patent Issued For Doffing Truck 


Mebane, N. C.—Russell H. Kale and W. W. Tripp 
have received a patent on a truck to be used in doffing 
winding machines and the like in which the box in which 
the cones of yarn are packed is supported on an inclined 
support so that as the cones are placed in the box, layer 
by layer, the center of gravity is such as to hold the box 
on an inclined surface. When the box is filled, it is trans- 
ported by this truck to a suitable location in the mill 
where by a trip of a lever, the box is allowed to slide to 
the floor of its own accord. 


Two New Developments for Staple Rayon Sizing 
Two new developments in the sizing of yarns of cut 
staple rayon, acetate and wool combinations of these 
yarns were disclosed recently by laboratory technicians 
of the National Oil Products Co., of Harrison, N. J. 
Tradé-named Nopco 1111 and Nopco 1227-B, both 
new products are “non-hygroscopic softeners’ used in the 
sizing mixture. | 
Among the advantages attributed to Nopco 1111 and 
Nopco 1227-B are reduced shedding, increased flexibility 
and ‘elasticity imparted to fhe size film, superior lubrica- 
tion for yarn surfaces and elimination of brittleness in 
warp yarn, 
Chemists who. developed the products also contend 
their use will increase loom production through fewer 


stops for warp breaks, in addition to increasing the tensile 


strength of the yarn and facilitating removal of the size 
and handling in the slasher room. 


U. S. Production Of Rayon Yarn Sets New High 


New York.—American producers made 94,700,000 
pounds of rayon filament yarn in the first quarter of 
1940, a new high quarterly record for the industry, Rayon 
Organon, trade publication, said. 

The total represented a 1 per cent gain over the pre- 
vious record set in the last quarter of 1939, and a 15 per 
cent gain over the first quarter of last year. 

Output of viscose and cuprammonium yarn totaled 63,- 
900,000 pounds, or nearly equal to the record of 64,200,- 
000 established in the final 1939 quarter. 

The acetate division of the industry also established a 
new record with production of 30,800,000 pounds in the 
first quarter. 


— 


New Rodney Hunt Washer Catalog Describes 
Many Exclusive Features 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Co., of Orange, Mass., an- 
nounces the publication of a new Catalog No. 340 cover- 
ing its complete line of washers. The catalog shows both 
wood and stainless steel models of “Yankee Clipper”’ 
Washers, as well as a new model with a laminated plastic 


ten exclusive features of the “Yankee Clipper’ line—in- 
cluding a patented pressure control device for top rolls, 
patented adjustable guide pins for ballooning the goods 
to prevent wrinkles, a unique self-cleaning suds box that 
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Factories: North Charleston, S. C., and Passaic, N. J. 
OF RAY 


doesn’t clog and a cascade water box for uniformly fast 
rinsing. Also illustrated and described are the old style 
Types “C,” “CH,” and “D” Washers, Endless Felt Wash- 
ers, Type ““MK” and a Combination Washer and Dyeing 
Machine. 


Victor-Monaghan Co. Net Profit for Year Totals 
$402,192 


Greenville, S. C.—Victor-Monaghan Co., operating cot- 
ton textile mills, reports for the year ended March 31, 
1940, net profit of $402,192, after depreciation and in- 
come taxes. This is equal to $7.43 a share on 49,372 
shares of $100 par value common stock and compares 
with net profit of $109,470, or $1.48 a share, in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Balance sheet as of March 31, 1940, shows total cur- 
rent assets of $2,491,618 and total current liabilities of 


$1,115,975 as against $1,878,035 and $734,733 on March 


31, 1939. Cash on March 31, 1940, was $351,215 and 
inventory $1,561,226, which compare with $289,537 and 
$1,385,821, respectively, on March 31, 1939. 


Steel Heddle Addition Is Progressing 


Greenville, S$. C.—-The $18,000 addition to the Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., on West McBee Ave., will be completed 
shortly, it was learned recently. 

Construction of the addition that will be used for office 
space was begun recently and has been progressing satis- 
factorily. 

Potter & Shackelford, Inc., has the general contract 
for the project. Plans and specifications were prepared by 
Cunningham & Walke, architects. 


Cotton Classing School 


Raleigh, N. C.—A six weeks’ course in cotton classing 
will be given at N. C. State College this summer, June 
10th to July 19th. While this course is given as a part of 
the regular Summer School, it is. attended largely by men 
in the cotton trade: cotton buyers, warehousemen, will 
operators, etc. | 7 

The course is designed to give the students thorough 
training in stapling and classing of cotton in accordance 
with the Universal Standards of American Upland Cot- 
ton. | 
- The course will be taught this year by Sidney W. Hol- 
man, Cotton Specialist, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U.$. D. A. Mr. Holman has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in cotton classing work, both with private concerns 
and as a Federal licensed classer with the Government. 
He is at present in charge of the Smith-Doxey work in 
this State, with headquarters in Raleigh. In this capacity 
his office is classing all cotton grown in connection with 
the one-variety community program being sponsored in 
the State by the Agricultural Extension Service. He will 
continue to have charge of this work and will be able to 
definitely relate his teaching to practical problems in the 
care and handling of cotton. 

Persons interested in taking this course may secure ad- 
ditional information by addressing G. K. Middleton, 
Head Department of Field Crops and Plant Breeding, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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NEWS FOR NYLON LICENSEES American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


4 New Tested Products for 
Processing Nylon Hosiery 


I. For Knitting . .. . Laurel Nynit C 


an excellent conditioner and lubricant for use in troughs 
on full-fashioned machines——produces, better knitting, 
even stitches, prevents sticking in preboarding. 


For Scouring . . . Laurel Supergel TB 


a thorough scour—-removes size, grease and dirt, leaves 
hosiery clean, ready for dyebath. 


2. 


an active agent 
production of level shades. 


For Finishing . . . Laurel Peramel 
superior, lasting finish—impregnates the fibers, straight- 
ens stitches, imparts smooth, desirable body, heightens 
snag resistance, and withstands repeated washings. 


Laurezol #6 


increases penetration, aids 


A. 


These four new Laurel Products were developed in our Laboratory 
for processing Nylon hosiery. Laurel Nynit C, Laurel Supergel TB, 
Laurezol 46 and Laurel Peramel have been thoroughly tested in 
mill and dyehouse and are producing satisfactory results. Try them 
at once and see for yourself how they reduce processing problems. 


Send for formulas and samples 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Wm. H. Bertolet'’s Sons 


Established 1909 


2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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TRASE 


MERROW 


Established 185% 


t 


For Overseaming 

and Overedging 

efficiency at 

High Speed 

with maximum 
and low | 

operating 

eost 

Modernize 

with the new 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2802 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, aG. 


Picks Committees 


Greenville, S. C.—The American Cotton Manutactur- 
ers’ Association’s Board of Government appointed com- 
mittees and discussed general plans for the coming year 
at a recent meeting in the Poinsett Hotel here. Officials 
said the assembly was to organize operations under the 
new officers, this being the officers’ first gathering since 
their election at White Sulphur Springs some weeks ago. 

Asked if the board had discussed the American Cotton 
Council’s plan for raising funds to promote cotton, Presi- 
dent Fred W. Symmes and Secretary-Treasurer W. M. 
McLaurine indicated a statement at this time would be 
inopportune. 

The 1940-1941 committees, as announced at the con-. 
clusion of the session, follow: 

National Affairs: R. E. Henry, of Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, chairman; C. A. Cannon, of Cannon Mills, Kan- 
napolis, N. C.; K. P. Lewis, of Erwin Cotton Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Fuller E.. Callaway, Jr., of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga.; Herman Cone, of Proximity Mfg. Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. H. Cheatham, of Georgia-Kincai 
Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Hugh M. Comer, of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ga.; S. M. Beattie, of Piedmont Mfg. Co.., 
Piedmont: George S. Harris, of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Traffic Committee: Mr. Beattie, chairman; W. N. 
Banks, of Grantville Mills, Grantville, Ga.; Mr. Cannon: 
A. G. Myers, of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N.-C.; D. W., 
Anderson, of Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet; William H. Ent- 
wistle, of Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N .C.; Joe L. 
Lanier, of West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 

Committee on the Southeastern Appeal Board: A. K. 
Winget, representing the Association. 

Joint Council of Arbitration: Fred A. Williams, repre- 
sentative of Cannon Mills, New York. 

Worth Street ‘Rules: Herman Cone, of Proximity Mig. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; D. A. Turner, of Columbus Mig. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., alternate. 

Net Weight Cotton Committee: Harvey W. Moore, of 
Brown Mig. Co., Concord, N. C., chairman; J. A. Mil- 
ler, of Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta; C. E. Hatch, of 
Brandon Corp., Greenville; W.S. Montgomery, of Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg; L. L. Jones, of Canton Cotton 
Mills, Canton, Ga. 

_ Jute Tariff: Donald Comer, of Avondale Mills, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., chairman; B. B. Gossett, of Chadwick- 


Hoskins Co., Charlotte; Scott Russell, of Bibb Mfg. Co.., 


Macon, Ga.; Sydney Bruce, of Camperdown Mills, Inc., 


Greenville; W. H. Hightower, of Thomaston Cotton 


Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Representatives on the National Industrial Conference 
Board: Fred W. Symmes, of Union-Buffalo Mills, Green- 
ville; John A. Law, of Saxon Mills, Spartanburg. 

Cotton Committee: A. K. Winget, of Efird Mfg. Co.. 
Albemarle, N. C.; H. H. Greene, of West Point Mfg. Co., 
West Point, Ga.; A. J. Kelly, of Bibb Mig. Co., Macon, 
Ga.; W. A. Floyd, of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville: 
C, A. Cannon, of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 

It was understood the National Cotton Council’s plan, 
originated by Oscar Johnson, president, would assess the 
grower 5 cents on each bale of cotton at the time he sold 
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it, the buyer collecting the assessment. Each buyer of the | 
cotton would, in turn, collect the 5-cent assessment from | 
the seller until its final disposition—either exported | 
consumed domestically. The money would be allocated | 
to the council’s fund for the promotion of cotton through | 
advertising and other mediums. | 

It was also understood that the plan was presented to 


the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association Board | 
of Government at the White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., | een 


convention by Oscar Johnson himself. As yet the manu- 
facturers have taken no announced action, but the coun- 

cil would have them approve it, then collect the assess- | T 
ment as they von cotton and remit it to the council. | 


U. S. Testing Plans eg Weeks Class 


Following a precedent wsinblished in 1938, the United 
States Testing Co. will again conduct a two-week inten-| 
sified training course in textile testing. This *year’s course | 
will run from July 8th through July 19th. The success of | 
the course given in previous years and the number of re 
quests received since have led to a continuation: of this 
program. | 

The training this. year will be limited to 25 individuals | 
in order that the group may have the advantage of prac- | 
tical experience with testing equipment. 


The need for an understanding of industrial methods | 
and procedures has long been recognized and the course, | 
as arranged by Miss Rajean Codfish, in charge of the’ 
consumer service division, will give applicants an oppor-| 
tunity to study at first hand some of the recent develop- 
ments in the textile field and apply their theory in prac- | 


tice. | 


G. R. Turner, supervisor of the company’s textile lab- | ; 
oratory 2nd instructor of textile testing at Columbia Uni- | 
versity, will again supervise the course. Students will | 
have personal instruction by the experienced technicians | 
of the company. Theory and practice in demonstrating | 
and use of standard testing equipment will be the basis | = 
of instruction. The testing of woven and knit fabrics for | 
such factors as construction, fiber identification, tensile | 
strength, seam slippage, color fastness to light, washing | 2 
and dry cleaning will be included. Analysis and testing | 2 
of floor coverings, shoes, furs and clothing will be part of | a 
the program. A study of the new testing equipment re- 2 
cently developed, such as the warmth tester, torture ma-_ = 
chines and mattresses and shrinkage devices will be part | e 
of the course. The students will be acquainted with A. S.| & 
T. M., United States Government, Army, Navy and other | S 
standards. | 
Representatives of the field of home economics as well | 5 
as industry and research are invited to take the course. | 
Inquiries may be addressed to the Hoboken office. | a. 


British Cotton Mills Forego Vacations To 
Operate At Capacity 

London.-Cotton mill employers and unions in. that | 
industry, meeting in Manchester recently, agreed that. 
workers shall forego all vacations until the end of August | 
in order to enable the cotton industry to operate at peak | 
capacity. | 
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EXTILE MOTOR 


SPINNER TWISTER DRIVE 


Provide high ine efficiency under the 
most sever conditions. Open type, 
lint-free c r n. Heavily insulated, thor- 
oughly impregn ed and specially treated 
windings have a glass-like surface to which 
dirt and flyings do not readily adhere. Design 
of air passages makes frequent internal clean- 
ing unnecessary. Various mountings available 
to meet every requirement. 

Experienced Diehl Engineers will gladly 
investigate your motor needs and submit con- 
structive suggestions without obligation. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. « Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 


ATLANTA OFFICE...........-.--..172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 


Department 
PN. THORPE&CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE... 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing ‘Switch with limit stops 
up and. down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and lLock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, 
Dixon’s Pate 
Round Head Stir. 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 1. 


ERE 
; / / 
j 
Al7 1OHNSTON BUILDING 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly m TEX TILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales 
Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 
Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, 

Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. 
Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. 
Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. 


30 Rockefel- 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 


(Textile Division), 
Sou. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, s. f h 


. V. Ashley. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester 
L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
Cc. Sou. Reps., W. Chester Cobb, Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, RE FR, Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th ot Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, Pp. O. Box 331, Merid- 
ian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. 


Park Ave., New York City. 
Rep., 8S. Diggle, Jr., 


te Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, 


Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mc-. 
Bee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N,. C. 

eed SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern 


and D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


- BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. “= H. lL. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
oe 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


8.°C. 


Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N 
bert, Box 342, 


Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 3713, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone §22, Spartanburg, 
B. €5<° Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga.; Gor- 
don Ww. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Consolidated 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, 
ae: ga Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, 
nN; 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.: John R. 
White, Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co.., Montgomery Bldg... Spar- 
tanbureg, C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blde., Atlanta, 
Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 95 South- 
eastern Bldg., Greensboro, R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. . 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 8, C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop, 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington. N. 
C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 
marle, N...C.4 Greenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. J. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 
ge Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


17 Battery Place, New 


Sou. Rep., 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio,’ Sou. Reps., Wil- 
liam L. Morgan, P. O. Box 1362, Greenville, S. C.; J. OQ. Cole, P. 
O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile 


Supply Co., 


Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Supply Co., 


Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., 
N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St., 
Ga. Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, WN. ©, 
Columbus, Ga. 


DIEHL. MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N.’ J. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New 
Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bldg., 
Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S. W., S. G. 
Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


Textile Mill 
Greensboro, 
Ala. Industrial 
Dalhas, Tex. 


N.W., Atlanta, 
Texarkana, Ark., 


Textile Dept., P. N. 
York City. Sou. Offices: 
James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 


Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, RR, 


Inc., E. t., Organic Chemi- 


cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmingten, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Megr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J..D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.; E. P. Davidson, 


Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, 
J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pet- | 
tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. McGregor, 
Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 

Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, Colum- 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylot, Newnan, 


bus, Ga.; 
Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales ‘Mer. Reps., J. L. 
Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church 
St.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical 
Service Man: R. C. Cochrané, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 


Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn., 
Ceramic Salesman. 


inc., &. The R.. & H. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N.C. George Field, Mer.; Clif- 
ton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. 8. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 
Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 3-7503. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 
and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John BE. Fox, First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Ayeock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ind 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 


217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


Sou. Offices, 1314 


Sou. Plants, 
S. C.; Central Franklin 


Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps... J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg., 


Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, People’s Bank Bldg., Charles- 


ton, 8S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.;, 435 Hudson St., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com’l. V. P., 187 Spring St., 
N.W.: Birmingham, ‘Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer., 600 N. 18th St.; 
Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer., 200 S. Tryon St.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., M. O. McKinney, Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.: Dallas, 
Tex., W. B. ‘Clayton, Dist. Mer.. 1801 N. Lamar St.: El Paso. 
Tex., E. C. Wise, Mer.. 109 N. Oregon St.: Fort Worth, Tex., A. 
H. Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.: Houston, Tex., E. M. Wise, Mer.., 
1312 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fla., F. H. Worthington, Mer., 
237 W. Forsyth St.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer., 602 S. 
Gay St.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mer., 8 N. Third 
St.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. 


Bivd., Charlotte, N. 


H. Barksdale, Mer., 234 Third Ave., N.; 
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New Orleans, La., H. 
homa City, Okla., F. 
San Antonio, Tex., 

E. F. Patterson, Mer.. 


H. Blakeslee, Mer., 837 Gravier St.; 
B. Hathaway, Mer., 119 N. 

A. Uhr, Mer., 201 eVillita St. 
409 S. Boston St. 


Okla- 
Robinson S8St.; 
Tulsa, Okla., 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to'GULF RE-.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Gastonia, N. C.;-R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; P. King, of. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. v: philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 
H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 


Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bildg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor 


in N. C. and 8S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp’vies stocked at Spar- 
tanbureg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.; T. E. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 
ee Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 
1301 W: Morehead a harlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 
263, Griffin, Ga.; W. L. Meisle, 161 Cloverhurst Ave., Athens, 
Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H, 
Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave., Decatur, Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 1. ww. Byrnes, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; G. J. Reese, 527 S. Front St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Somerset St., Philadelphia, 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone Liberty 1875, 
Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO:, Worcester, Mass. 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou: 
Agent: S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St. S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., jastonia, N. C. 


Sou. Office and 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, 
FEE te Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. 1lith St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed S&S. 
Kempton, Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C. 
New England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. Carter H, Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 
Rector St., New York City. 


Inc., Ss: Gen. 


Gen. Office, 40 
Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. Mer., 201 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse, W. L. 
Rarker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 


W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, Jefferson-Standard Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Blidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bide., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt.; Columbus, Ga.:; Frank L. 
Feagie, 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: EF. L. 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway, 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati. O.: Widener Blide.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div... Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.: John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.., 
S. BE. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., 


New York. 


Bay St. Extension and 
Pier 1, 
Baltimore, Md.: F. V. Gunn 


‘Division Office, 140 Spring St., 


Greenville, 
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& Co., 


Hrown, 


1422 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. 
1670 Cornell Road, N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. 
Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., 
5S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; c. 
1709 Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.; T. 
S. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer., G. H. Small, 
2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box 52, Franklinton, N. C.; D. S. Rion, Tryon, N. C.; F. 
J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, Ala. 


A. 
Campbell 
Fountain City, 
Richmond, Va.; R. 
Wallace Jackson, 
B. Longhurst, 301 


Sales Reps., 


Inc., Harrison, N. J. Son. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C, Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.:; . P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Sou. Office, 1000 W.: Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
, Spartanburg, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New 


Mass. Sou. 
P. O. Box 514, Greenville, 


Rep.,. John P. Batson, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass,’ Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 


Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. 


W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N, 
OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, ciniotae: N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, Hl. Sou. 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave. 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz, J. H. Almand,-Atianta Office: 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. Spartanburg, 
S C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


New York 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, 


Inc., 
H. G: 


Sou. Rep., 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Diy. Office, 203 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept., 


Southeastern 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 


Clark. 
Mer. 

RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, Jay. 
Moulton Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; ss Hoffman, 8g Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store, Cc. R. Mite hell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 

2-3291. Dist. Mer., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, ee eS Reps., Ww. 
A: Wardell, Charlotte, K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY 8. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
. C., Jaek Roy, 


Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass: 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, »Charlotte, N. C.., Walter W. Gayle 
Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John kL. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 2ist St., Baltimore. Md.: 2809 Main S8St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, F a. 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.:; 940 Poy dras St.. New Orleans, La.: 1645 


ho Broad St.., Richmond. Va.: 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 
0. 


§23 S ring St., N. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, $. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.., 
torfo 


Office, 
Unton 
N, C.: 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, liiv 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., Dillon, Asst. Sou. Megr., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.; Geo. A, Dean. Reps.. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. 8S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Blde., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville, S: C.; J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson; Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.; Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496, 
Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson. 
Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CoO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, 
Ss. c.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
gart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel, 
Roanoke, Va.: G. W. Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner, 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. L. Marlow,.Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leon- 
ard, Greenville, S, C.; W. N, Dulaney, Chester, 8. C.; L. C. 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. 
Mvers, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Mandy, Birmingham, Ala.; P. 
H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Carolinas Rep., R. H. Mariner and W. H. Young, Jr., 
1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer.; 
Earl H. Walker, Earl K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, Salesmen. 
American Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., C. O. Kingsbury, Mer.: 
W. L. Moise, Salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell 
Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 
816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. 
Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 
792 Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, 
CGa.: Torrence li. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N.C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., R. M. Mauldin: and 
Ike E. Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Strib- 
ling. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box &42. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; [. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
fice, 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 
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General Dyestuff Has Two New Rayon Shades 


General Dyestuffs Corp. offers two new rayon colors. 
Benzoform Red 7B is a direct color suitable for after- 
treatment with formaldehyde, which produces a full blu- 
ish red of good fastness to washing, water and perspira- 
tion. It is dischargeable to a good white.. The color is 
princiually recommended for the dyeing of dischargeable 
shades on rayon. 

Celliton Fast Yellow 3GA is a bright, greenish-yellow, 
recommended for the dyeing of acetate rayon. It is par- 


ticularly suited for the production of bright greens with 


such bright blues as Celliton Fast Blue FFRS. The new 
product possesses very good fastness to light and to rub- 
bing. It has excellent affinity and dispersion and can be 
used as a shading color in acetate Diazo colors as it is 
not changed by Developer ON. 


Worker Dies Of Mill Injuries 

Kannapolis, N. C.-Owen Grady (Gus) Turner, 35, 
died recently from injuries received when he was crushed 
between two rollers while at work in the bleachery of the 
Cannon Mills here. | 

Mr. Turner was cleaning rollers on a sheet drier ma- 
chine in the bleachery when the cloth he was using be- 
came entangled with the machine and dragged him be- 
tween the rollers. 

He suffered numerous injuries. His left chest was 
crushed, his left thigh and right arm were broken and his 


jaw was smashed, besides internal injuries. 


Walter Carpenter Named President Of DuPont 
Firm 

Wilmington, Del.—Pierre S. du Pont, retired chairman 
of the board, and Lammot du Pont resigned as president 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. at a meeting of the 
board of directors recently. Lamimot. du Pont was elected 
chairman of the board. Walter Carpenter, Jr., a vice- 
president, was made the president of the company. 

Lammot du Pont terminated his services as president 
because he has reached that period in life when he realizes 
a younger man ultimately must succeed him and when he 
personally desires more leisure than conduct of the office 
permits. He also retired as chairman and a member of 
the executive committee. Mr. Carpenter, vice-chairman 
of the committee, succeeded to the chairmanship. The 
vice-chairmanship was not filled. The membership of the 
committee was reduced from nine to eight. | 

Trenee du Pont, a former president of the company, 
resigned as vice-chairman of the board of directors. No 
appointment was made to this position. He as well as 
Pierre 5. du Pont will continue as members of the board 
and of the finance committee, of which Lammot du Pont 
also will serve. 

Mr. Carpenter, in accepting the presidency of the com- 
pany, resigned as chairman of the finance committee. 
Angus B. Echols, a vice-president, was elected chairman 
of the committee. J. B. Eliason, treasurer of the company, 
was elected a vice-president and a member of the board 
of directors. Mr. Eliason will continue to serve as treas- 
urer, 
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DRONSFIELD’ PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


> 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping» 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading = ATLAS Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres uA Medium 


Used the wide world o'er. like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 


is the Mill and 
Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 
continuous wear of mill, 
mill village and factory use, 
their economy in water re- 


from upkeep cost make 
VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 
right closets for every installation, large or small. 
Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
villages and factories everywhere. 


Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. 1 valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


quirements and freedom | 


Right in the groove! 


The secret of speed is right 
in the groove of our pat- 
ented Eadie twister rings. 
To obtain new high pro- 
duction on twisting silk, 
rayon, cotton, wool, apply 
the DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie ring best adapted 


to your work. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIANIAG SRENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Ri nus since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., 


43/64” and I” 
Eadie Ring 


Eddie Multiple- 
Groove Ring 


Greenville, S.C. Tel. 2824 


We Manufacture Flyer Pressers 


IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT DAY COM- 
PETITION IT IS VERY ESSENTIAL THAT 
YOUR MACHINERY BE KEPT IN THE 
HIGHEST STATE OF EFFICIENCY. 


We specialize in the Repairing and Overhauling of— 
—Steel Rolls 


Fly. Frames 


Spindles Spinning Frames 
Fivyers Twisters 
Doffers Spoolers 


Comb Bars 


A word from you will place our skilled, experienced me- 
chanics at your command. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Repair, Re-arrange and Erect 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Twenty-five years ago the Bahnson Company pioneered the con- 
ditioning of air by manufacturing a centrifugal humidifier for main- 
taining adequate relative humidity in textile plants. 

With this durable and highly satisfactory humidifier the Bahnson 
Company built a reputation for unstinted service and high integrity. 

During recent years Bahnson research engineers have developed 
new economies from the basic principles of centrifugal atomization 
used in the early humidifiers. The Bahnson Humiduct, Humivent, and 
Air-Vitalizer Systems which employ this principal are affording 
efficient and complete air conditioning for hundreds of outstand- 
ing textile plants. 

With the new application of this old winciole the Bahnson Com- 
pany continues to be a pioneer after twenty-five years of service. 

It is the sincere desire and intention of the Bahnson Company to 
maintain not only its position of leadership through the continued 
superiority of its engineering and service, but also to maintain its 
position as a modern pioneer by persistently striving for new de- 
velapments which will provide more accurate and more economical 
air conditioning and humidification for industrial plants. 


Bahnson engineers, with their experience of 
twenty-five years in the field of textile humidi- 
fication and air conditioning, are available for 


AIR CONDITION TN EOS 


cae consultation or advice without obligation. 


THE BAHNSON CO., 


Wintten- Siler. TEC. 
rn 


SERVICE ! 
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